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AFTER COLLEGE 
By Alice Katherine Kllows 

(7 LEASE don’t encourage my daugh- 

ter to go to college,” a mother said 
recently to the principal of one of 
«p the best private schools in New 


York. “I should like her to have 


the education, but you know how 
restless college girls are. They 
must go out and do something or 


be perfectly miserable. I do not 
wish to risk losing either my 
daughter or my peace of mind, so I shall keep 
her at home.” 

Parents in various places who have looked for- 
ward to having Amanda, A B, fit pleasantly 
and unobstrusively into the family circle, have 
been sadly disconcerted to find her a self-reliant 
young person with ideas of her own and an 
individuality that does not take kindly to the 
merging process. 

College education for women has become 
rapidly popular. Smith began with twelve stu- 
dents and now has twelve hundred. Vassar has 
jumped from two hundred to eight hundred 
since it opened its doors, and the other colleges 
seem to have increased by the same geometrical 
ratio. Vassar, perhaps, has the largest home- 
going list. Of one hundred and fifteen Vassar 
seniors, who were asked recently what they 
intended to do next year, only thirty-three were 
planning to be away from home: four traveling, 
six studying, twenty-one teaching, one doing 
library work, and one in a hospital. Two were 
undecided. The other eighty were to be stay- 
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at-homes, anyway for a year. Five of 
them expected +o teach, fourteen to 
study, six to do philanthropic work ; fifty- 
five had no work of their own planned. 
The other colleges may not have quite so 
large a proportion of students who ex- 
pect to return to their families, but 
college statistics seem to show con- 
clusively that the number of them is 
increasing every year. 

The period of readjustment for the 
graduate is not particularly easy any- 
where. For four years she has been in 
a little universe of her own, with herself 
as center and her development the most 
important consideration. She has man- 
aged her own life and managed it very 
satisfactorily. She has had her trials 
and her compensations. Measured by 
college standards she has been successful 
and she has had the rewards of success, 
popularity, prominence, respect and def- 
erence. She has been a very important 
person in her world, and admiring 
friends have never allowed her to 


forget it. 
OF COURSE SHE IS “RESTLESS” 


The transition from college to the out. 
side world is not so difficult when the 
graduate simply exchanges one kind of 


organized activity for another and 
remains free to direct her movements 
as she will. But the girl who goes home 
has a very different problem to meet. 
After the first joy of reunion has worn 
off she is likely to find her readjustment 
to the old conditions difficult. 

“Against the average college girl's 
unwillingness to put the fruits of her 
training into the simple routine of home 
life even her admirers must protest,” 
says one writer. It is the kind of 
undiscriminating criticism that sees only 
one side of the case. Even home trained 
girls who have arrived at the years of 
discretion when they are-perfectly capa- 
ble of managing a household of their 
own, sometimes find the “simple rou- 
tine” of home life, administered by 
someone else, unsatisfying, and while 
living in the home they seek interests 
and activities outside of it. On the 
other hand, many a college girl is filled 
with enthusiasm to make herself useful 
in the house. She longs to put her hand 
to the plow and test her powers by expe- 
rience. But in the orderly, well-adjusted 
household there is no particular need 
for her services. Her mother is per- 
fectly capable of managing household 
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ROMEO AND JULIET IMPERSONATED BY SMITH COLLEGE STUDENTS 


affairs and has no wish to resign the 
reins to her daughter’s hands. Her 
father does not require her help and the 
rest of the family is quite sufficient unto 
itself. She longs to do something that 
counts as her own work, but nothing 
presents itself. College work and col- 
lege play have taught her the habit of 
responsibility, but she has nothing to 
be responsible for. She has been a 
factor in important college crises and 
suddenly she becomes a pawn. Her 
interests for four years have been the 
vital ones of her community, now they 
are entirely secondary. It is small won- 
der if the change from colleze life to 
home life gives such a girl a spiritual 
jar. She bottles up her ambition as best 
she can, but it sometimes explodes. 
“Restless,” they call her then, and 
deplore her college training. Even her 
mother does not realize the cause. 
“No, thank you, dear, it would spoil 


the cook’s temper to have you exper- 
imenting,” was her reply to her daugh- 
ter’s offer to manage the house. She 
could not appreciate the girl’s passion- 
ate desire to be useful. Nor did her 
father, when she asked to be his secre- 
tary, and he pinched her cheek and told 
her in his offhand way that his stenog- 
rapher was better. Under these condi- 
tions, the college girl feels herself a 
luxury rather than a necessity, in the 
household administration, but enough 
occupation and responsibility of some 
kind to keep her mind busy is the only 
prescription she needs to cure her rest- 
lessness. 
SHE HAS OUTGROWN PINAFORES 

To some parents the girl at home 
never grows up, and when the college 
A B comes back flushed with her 
triumphs, and glorying in her newly 
acquired strength, they expect to order 
her life as they did when she was in 
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pinafores. Freedom of action does not 
enter into their thoughts, and the girl 
who has managed her own affairs for 
four years must take with patience her 
parents’ decisions on all questions. If 
under these circumstances, she finds 
the process of adaptation uncomfortable, 
her college training is scarcely to blame. 

The public has a misleading way of 
confusing faults of temperament and 
training and charging them. indiscrim- 
inately to the college account. Some- 
body knows of a college girl who comes 
home and makes life miserable for her 
much-enduring family. She turns es- 
tablished customs topsy-turvy, rides over 
her mother, frowns down her father, 
patronizes the children and renders her- 
self generally disagreeable. “The col- 
lege type,” declares the critic, with 
pursed lips. She never happens to 
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remember that her daughter called this 
particular girl “bossy” in her kinder- 
garten days, nor to reflect that, if she 
had stayed at home, she would have 
reformed not only the household, per- 
haps, but the woman’s club, the church 
and town as well. Much of the criticism 
directed against the college girl is of 
the same sort. Someone meets a serious 
young graduate who wishes to talk 
Plato at an afternoon tea and immedi- 
ately labels her the typical college girl, 
though even before she went to college 
she used to discuss the state of her soul 
between dances. 
PHILOSOPHERS BAFFLED 
The theorist who classifies college 
girls logically, after actual experience 
with them, is likely to reverse his judg- 
ments as completely. The individual 
equation constantly upsets his pre- 


conceived notions. College does 
not work miracles. It modifies some 
traits and develops others. But a 
girl’s temperament remains a con- 
stant quantity. If she’ is pre- 
eminently the domestic type when 
she enters college, she is still the 
domestic type when she leaves, 
probably, and her instincts will find 
their happiest expression in her 
mother’s home if not in her own. 
The aggressive girl scarcely be- 
comes the shrinking violet, and the 
intellectual girl with broader views 
about many things still remains 
intellectual at the bottom. Given 
the same training, girls develop 
differently according to their tem- 
peraments. 

In this rather utilitarian century 
of ours, the test of education for 
more people than John Graham, 
“pork packer,” has come to be its 
practical effects, its result in terms 
of energy. In men’s colleges cer- 
tain changes have followed the 
present emphasis on this test. An 
effort has been made to save val- 
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AFTER COLLEGE 


A SNAPSHOT AT A PART OF AN IVY DAY PROCESSION 


boy in college more closely to his future 
work, to make his transition from the 
world of theory to the world of practice 
less violent and to give him a few bouts 
with realities before he is put on public 
exhibition. Yale offers a senior course 
in commercial law and this year has 
introduced a course in insurance, with 
presidents of insurance companies and 
prominent business men as _ practical 
lecturers. Of course the disciples of 
pure culture are holding up their hands 
in horror at the thought of these and 
similar courses. They feel as if the 
clink of coin had penetrated to the holy 
of holies in the intellectual temple. But, 
sentiment aside, why should a college 
man be thrust into the business world 
without an idea of its A B C’s. A 
slight knowledge of its foundation prin- 
ciples can scarcely imperil his culture, 
and it will surely raise his market value. 

In colleges for girls, the effort to fit 
the students for the life they are to lead 


has a very different expression. Courses 
in pedagogy have been offered in most 
of the colleges for some time. But now, 
in several of them, work may be taken 
bearing directly in the problems of 
homemaking. Smith has a chemistry 
course which applies chemistry to “prob- 
lems of public health, including the 
analysis of air, water and typical food 
materials,” and another which takes up 
selected problems met in everyday life. 
Wellesley has courses in domestic sci- 
ence which consider questions of food, 
ventilation, and all household matters in 
a scientific, comprehensive way. The idea 
of giving a college girl any specific prep- 
aration for home life is still an embryo, 
and the courses mentioned are less im- 
portant for what they accomplish than as 
indications that in the future they may 
make up a more important part of the 
college curriculum. When all allow- 
ances are made, the graduate finds the 
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’ What Women May Do 
for the Stage 


By Epwarp H. SorHEerNn 


Te my mind there is no question as to 
the fact that women sway the destiny 
of the theater in America. Therefore 
the cultivation brought to bear on their 
taste in things dramatic is a matter of 
vital importance to all persons connected 
with the stage. “Whither thou goest I 
will go and thy plays shall be my plays,” 
is what the man 
practically says 
to the woman. 
And we _ who 


deal in plays 
know from ex- 
perience that if 
a drama pleases 


the feminine 
contingent, the 
male will fol- 
low. 
WOMAN’S INFLU- 
ENCE PARAMOUNT 
If a play is 
pronounced by 
the papers to be 
too risque for 
young women to 
see, one will, as has been observed 
recently, find crowds of women attending 
such a performance. When Miss Neih- 
ersole’s Sapho was denounced by a New 
York paper and that actress most shame- 
fully treated, for her play was not so 
bad after all, I myself saw hundreds of 
women besieging the doors of Wallack’s 
theater and hundreds turned away day 
after day unable to obtain admission, 
hardly a man among them. On the 
other hand, women form by far the 
greater part of the audience in most 
towns which we visit with such a play as 
Hamlet, and if an actor can convince the 
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public that he can play an important 
Shakespearean role, his chief supporters 
in his venture will be women. Now 
here is a question of taste. As it hap- 
pened Sapho was not a bad play, but its 


greatest success did not come until it 


was declared to be indecent. What kind — 
of women were drawn to the theater by 
that announce- 
ment who had 
refrained from 
attending the 
play before? 
Women of good 
taste? of bad 
taste? No actor 
wants to exhibit 
himself or her- 
self in a char- 
acter which can 
attract only on 
such terms, and 
would shrink 
from trading on 
such a quality 
in a play. But 
in the same 
sense that a victorious prize fighter 
would draw a number of big’ houses 
to see him play Othello, or that a 
police court is crowded with excited 
mobs to gaze on the latest murderer, 
so the announcement that a play is inde- 
cent or that a person is in town who has 
succeeded in making himself so noto- 
rious that it is the individual and not his 
work that attracts attention, will call 
forth a multitude that has little taste for 
picture galleries and libraries and to 
whom poetry, painting, music and the 
true art of acting are a closed book 
[To Page 507] 
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Quaint Rural Characters and Customs of a 
Bygone Day, and the Actor Who 
Portravs Them 


N old-fashioned farmhouse, its gable 

turned to a wide country road, and 
shaded by spreading apple trees, with a 
pine-crowned hill set behind it like a 
background—that is the original of the 
Old Homestead which Denman Thomp- 
son has made famous. Twenty-five years 
ago, when the actor made a living, 
breathing reality of Josh Whitcomb, the 
curtain went up on a 


esty of living in the breezy hill country. 
Straightway when summer came, curi- 
osity led city folks to search for the real 
Swanzey. It was not easy to find, nes- 
tled away in a remote corner of New 
Hampshire, where a railroad runs at its 
own discretion. Visitors came and went 
year after year. A few of them became 
loyal devotees to the sweet, simple coun- 

try life, and to-day are 


New York stage, with 
this ancient farmhouse 
and a vista of country 
road as a setting. The 
yellow grain fields 
were shining like gold, 
the avenue of tall 
pines cast heavy shad- 
ows on the _ white 
road, then into the 
stage sunshine came 
Uncle Josh, seated on 
a load of hay, drawn 
by stalwart oxen. It 
was the opening of a 
new stage world to the 
people of a great city; 
it was the first and is 
still the unrivaled, of 


counted as old summer 
residents, with an in- 
terest in Swanzey 
which is than 
transient. 

In these days, the 
real Josh Whitcomb— 
or to call him by his 
own name, Otis Whit- 
comb—was alive. 
When the play, in 
which he is still the 
central figure, gave 
token of a great suc- 
cess, Denman Thomp- 
son sent for Otis Whit- 
comb to be his guest. 
The first night the old 
man, seated in a box, 


all the rural plays. For 
weeks and months, 
metropolitan audi- 
ences, filling the house to overflowing, 
gave Denman Thompson as royal a wel- 
come as any actor ever received. He 
brought youth into the hearts of men 
and women who had almost forgotten 
the village home of their childhood. 
He gave city bred dwellers a longing for 
the freshness, the simplicity and the hon- 


saw his home and him- 


MR THOMPSON AS JosH wurtcome S¢lf mirrored in a play, 


is still remembered by 
that audience. He sat motionless till 
the entrance of his old friend, whose 
gee-haw to the ox team was almost 
drowned in a roar of applause. Then 


Otis Whitcomb rose up, his face aglow 


with emotion, and stretching his lean 
body over the edge of the box he waved 
his hands frantically. 


Ray 
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“Den!” he called, “Den! you're all 
right, only, gone fite! you’ve got the off 
ox hitched on the right side!” 

“Gone fire” was the first and last oath 
in the vocabulary of the New Hampshire 
farmer. It was seldom used expletively. 
He was simple, large-hearted, merry and 
youthful to the last day of his eighty- 
second year. I spent two beautiful 
spring days at Otis Whitcomb’s old 
home, the genuine old homestead. Al- 
though its owner has been gone these 
twenty years, memories of him crowd 
the place indoors and out. He was the 
father of eighteen children, and the farm- 
house had much ado to hold the boister- 
ous throng of boys and girls. One of 
the sons, with his family, is now master 
of the old homestead. He is almost as 
old to-day as his father was when Den 
Thompson wrote his play. 

“Father was a great character,” he said 
reflectively while he sat on the side porch, 
gazing out on the wide stretch of peaceful 
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country. “He was as spry as a cricket 


-long after the age when old folks are 


reconciled to going round doubled up 
with rheumatism. He’d lived most all 
his life outdoors and worked hard enough 
to keep his joints well limbered up. 
When work was done, he was always 
ready for a bit of fun. 

“He was a great wrestler. Land sake, 
he taught ’most every man _ round 
Swanzey, old and young, how to wrestle. 
Den Thompson was one of his pupils. 
Den was about the age of us boys and 
he was a fine wrestler in his young days. 
One day when he was in his prime he 
got father out to the barn for a wrestling 
match. Den got thrown before a great 
while. Father was getting along in years 
but he hadn’t lost none of his supple- 
ness or muscle. And dance! You ought 
to have seen father dance! He was as 
nimble as any grasshopper. 

“We young folks would be filling the 
old kitchen with noise and frolic when in 
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THE HOME OF OTIS WHITCOMB, THE ORIGINAL OF “JOSH WHITCOMB,” IN SWANZEY, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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would come father. He’d pull off his 
boots, get into a pair of old slippers and 
dance a breakdown none of us youngsters 
could keep up with. I reckon he and 
mother had their hands full managing 
the crowd of us, for we strung along 
pretty near a year and half between. 
The old house had all it could do to hold 
us. Father never cared how much noise 
we made; we could raise the roof with 
frolics if we’d a mind to; but the law 
was always laid down, ‘no quarreling.’ 
Father was the last to go to bed. Every 
night he’d see we were all asleep first. 
He’d wander round the house gathering 
up the shoes we'd thrown off. He used 
to say he couldn’t count 
us in bed, but he knew 
when the old _ bushel 
basket was full of shoes 
we were all safe under 
the roof. 

““Captain Oat’ was 
the name father gener- 
ally went by in Swan- 
zey. He was captain of 
the militia artillery, and 
although he didn’t go to 
the war, some of the 
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character, as Den Thompson could. He 
came by it naturally, I guess. He had an 
uncle who was the greatest mimic you 
ever heard. I’ve known him go in be- 
hind a screen or curtain and act out a 
piece all alone with a dozen people in it, 
and you'd have sworn there was a whole 
company in there. Yet he never was 
heard outside Swanzey; it took Den to 
make the Thompsons known. 

“One night, after an exhibition when 
Den was the whole thing, father clapped 
him on the shoulder and cried: ‘Gone fire, 
Den, you'll be a rich man some day. If 
I had your talent I’d go play actin’. You 
bet your life I wouldn’t be round here 
hoein’ Swanzey pota- 
toes.’ 

“‘T’m going to try 
an’ get there some day, 
Captain Oat,’ said the 
boy. 

“His people didn’t 
‘take any too kindly to 
Den going on the stage, 
I tell you. They were 
orthodox, plain, church- 
going folks who 
thought play actin’ was 


boys who did_ right 
brave fighting in the 
great battles of the early 
sixties got their train- 
ing in father’s company. There was 
nothing he enjoyed more than our play 
acting; though he never took a part in 
it himself. 

“Two minutes’ walk from here stands 
the old academy where we had our 
schooling. Den Thompson was in our 
class and he was always at the front at 
exhibitions. That was the name for what 
you'd call entertainments to-day. We 
had a bit of a stage in the hall at the top 
of the academy and Den was always our 
star. Sometimes we ransacked every 
attic in Swanzey for queer old clothes or 
hats or shoes; sometimes we put up a 
nigger minstrel show. Nobody could 
crack a joke, write a song and sing it, 
or rant around, getting the fun out of any 


OTIS WHITCOMB 
From an Oil Painting 


disgraceful business. 
Den’s first start was 
© with a minstrel troupe, 
when he gave a sketch 
of a New Hampshire farmer. They 
say it took, but there come a day when 
he got stranded away out west, sick 
with the rheumatism, and with not much 
to live on, I guess, but hope. With his 
memory straying back to Swanzey and 
old days, it occurred to him there was 
more than a sketch to be made out of 
the folks he used to know, so he began 
to write his first play of Josh Whitcomb. 
He had father in his mind’s eye, but here 
and there he worked in a few character- 
istics of another Swanzey man, Josh 
Holbrook. He was the fellow who drove 
to Boston with a load of pumpkins. 
“When Den came back east, he had the 
play of Josh Whitcomb in his pocket. He 
had difficulties enough to overcome get- 
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ting it produced, but he put it through, 
and the first thing we knew the papers 
were full of Den Thompson, Josh Whit- 
comb and Swanzey. City folks were 
coming here in droves to see if we looked 
like the characters in the play. Den took 
father to New York on a visit, and there 
is considerable in The Old Homestead of 
his doings in the big city. 

“One day he got lost. He had gone 
off to a fire and along toward midnight, 
when Den was getting pretty anxious, 
father turned up under a_ policeman’s 
care. His love for music was great, and 
it was such hard work one Sunday night 
getting him past Grace church, that Den 
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Swanzey was when Den Thompson 
played The Old Homestead at Keene. 
The railroad ran special trains and the 
whole countryside turned out to see 
the play. It was hard work getting 
the scenery into the town hall, but it 
was harder work finding room for the 
audience. How they did howl and 
chuckle over the folks they knew and 
their doings! I don’t believe, though, 
there was any such roar of laughing 
heard as when Josh called for a bootjack 
to pull off his straight boots. Every man 
in Swanzey, I guess, wore straight boots 
and used bootjacks.” 
“Captain Oat” lived to see grand- 
children and _ great-grandchil- 


dren growing up about him. 
To them the old homestead of 
Swanzey was the most wonder- 
ful place on earth. At Thanks- 
giving time—the last Thanks- 
giving Otis Whitcomb saw— 
they came, fifty of them, big 
and little, to be stowed away 
for one glorious day and night 
under the old rooftree. The 
kitchen stove was not big 
enough to bake and broil and 
stew for such a host, so the 
ancient Dutch oven by the wide 


THE HOME OF A DAUGHTER OF OTIS WHITCOMB, WITH ITS 


MEMORIAL STONES IN THE YARD 


put that scene into the play. The story 


of Rube, who wandered off to the city ‘ 


because he was suspected of embezzling, 
was a real incident from Swanzey life. 
Len Holbrook was the fiddler who comes 
into the last act, and Cy Prime was true 
to life, for he was the most noted liar 
in Cheshire county. 
that he had walked from ‘Swanzey to 
Boston between sun-up an’ ‘sun-down,’ 
an’ Den put him into the play pretty near 
as he was. Aunt Rhody was the sister of 
Josh Holbrook, and there were other 
characters in The Old Homestead, folks 
here knew at a glance. 

“The greatest day in the history of 


His brag used to be ~ 


chimney was dusted out and 
heated. Then from its glowing 
depths came such pies and 
cakes, and loaves as it had not 
seen for many Thanksgivings. There 
are six bedrooms in the old house; 
they were filled. Then trundle beds, cots 
and shakedowns were scattered every- 
where. It was a tight fit for the old 
home, but a merry one. A glorious 
time at the old farm was in the summer 
of ’81, when sixty Whitcombs came 
a-picnicking. Hayracks carried them to 
the grove, where the table was set. The 
guest of honor was merry old “Captain 


~Oat,” who carried the last great-grand- 


child, a six-months-old baby. They met 
again next year on a chilly March day 
for a last look at Otis Whitcomb. His 
merry blue eyes were closed, but a smile 
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still lingered on the keen old face. 

Swanzey itself is like hundreds of 
quiet, quaint New England villages. The 
average sightseer makes a flying visit to 
Denman Thompson’s splendid home, with 
its greenhouses, its great park and beau- 
tifully kept lawns. Over the doorway 
one reads 1879, the date when the old 
actor began to reap a fortune from his 
stage picture of Swanzey. Then they 
turn to search for the old homestead and 
the academy where Denman Thompson 
took his first step toward the stage. It 
is no longer an academy. There one 
finds the village library, a village enter- 
tainment room and a dining 
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which was rocked night after night in 
the kitchen scene of The Old Home- 
stead. 

Seven of the eighteen children of Otis 
Whitcomb still survive. They are scat- 
tered about western Massachusetts, as 
well as in Swanzey. One of them, an 
elderly lady, has a home which is a 
museum of Swanzey relics. The attic 


‘of the old homestead has yielded her 


many treasures, and it is her delight to 
show them. In her parlor hang fine 
portraits of her father and mother, and 
the walls are covered with ancient china 
and antique mirrors. A powder horn, 


room. The attic, where 
Swanzey “exhibitions” were 
held forty years ago, to- 
day holds a most interest- 
ing collection of quaint old 
belongings gathered from 
Swanzey houses. Every- 
where, on their labels, one 
reads the Whitcomb name. 
There are ancient dishes, 
clocks, warming pans, bake 
ovens, spinning wheels, 
queer old bonnets and flap- 
ping calashes, corsets 
which were stitched and 
worn a hundred years ago, 


wedding slippers yellowed OLD BONNETS AND CALASHES FROM SWANZEY, THE PROPERTY 


by age, backcombs, stately 

of hight and ample of 

width, chairs an antique collector would 
turn robber for, and cocked hats worn in 
revolutionary days. But most interest- 
ing, perhaps, of all to lovers: of Den- 
man Thompson’s fine drama, is a cradle 
of polished birdseye maple which for 
many a year did its duty by Otis Whit- 
comb’s hearth. In the bottom is painted 
a family register of the children it rocked 
to sleep. Their names were Sylvander, 
Laton, Nathan, Otis, Lucius, Charles, 
Esther Eliza, Frances Jane, Chauncey 
Freeman, Lyman, Andrew Jackson, 
Czarina, Augusta, Almira, Donna Maria, 
Selleck, Leonard and Clarence Eber. 
This cradle was the model of another 


OF OTIS WHITCOMB’S DAUGHTER 


curiously carved by the great-grand- 
father of old Otis Whitcomb, is prob- 
ably the most ancient thing in the 
collection. Outdoors the house is sur- 
rounded by piles of stones till the yard 
looks like a rocky pasture. Here and 
there you find a name painted on a round 
boulder : “Plymouth,” “ Swanzey,” 
“Washington.” They are souvenirs of 
the old lady’s travels. Wherever she 
goes she brings home a stone, heavy 
enough sometimes to drag the bottom 
out of her grip. It is painted and added 
to the rock heaps of the yard. Denman 
Thompson and she were schoolmates, 
and generally when he makes a tour of 
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western Massachusetts he stops for a 
few hours at her home. 

One spring day the owner of the rock- 
guarded home was busy finishing a bit 
of painting—there’s no fancywork so 
alluring to this old lady as a paint pot, 
a good sized brush and a background on 
which to work out her fancies. She 
had nearly finished changing all the flour 
buckets, the rocks, the trellises, the sum- 
mer house, and every bit of woodwork 
within her reach from a dull blue to a 
vivid red. She stood with her back to 
the street when Denman Thompson 
sauntered up from the depot. 


“How do you do, Jane,” he called 
heartily. His old schoolmate almost 
dropped her paint bucket in astonishment. 

“For the land’s sake, Den Thomp- 
son, where did you hail from? Come 
in. Come right straight in!” 

He hesitated while he took in the full 
effect of the gorgeous red house front. 
“I was coming in, Jane,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but I don’t quite know whether 
I'd better or not. They say I never had 
the scarlet fever in my young days. I’m 
kind of scared now, for you seem to be 
having a pretty sharp attack of it round 
here.” _ Isabel Gordon Curtis 


A College Inn 


“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?— Henry IV. Shakespeare 


By JEANNETTE A. Marks 


Wellesley, Massachusetts, about two 
minutes’ walk from the railroad sta- 
tion, stands an old colonial mansion, 
before which swings a sign of antique 
pattern, painted green, upon it in gold 
letters “The Wellesley Inn.” 

Strange to say, no sense of incongruity 
is felt as one passes through the wide 
colonial doorway into an interior which 
is not cclonial but early Dutch, with high 
Flemish oak wainscoting, dark oak raf- 
ters intersecting the rough plastering 
overhead, odd corners and heavy oak 
furniture of arts and crafts design. The 
students’ dining room, one of the most 
attractive rooms, is wainscoted to the 
hight of about six feet with Flemish 
oak, the wainscoting surmounted by a 
plate rack covered by rare plates and 
other bits of crockery. The stucco of 
the walls is tinted a rich red and the 
windows are diamond-paned French 
windows opening almost upon the settles 
above which they are placed. This room 


has a southeastern exposure and during 
the morning is flooded with sunshine, 
bringing out all the colors of dark oak 
and rich red. The fittings of the second 
floor are in brown, those of the third in 
green. Most of the bedrooms, which 
also have southeastern exposures, are 
single, a recognition of a growing de- 
mand in college life for single rather 
than double bedrooms. 

To the left of the public entrance is 
the public restaurant, an attractive, large 
room furnished in green and supplied 
with a broad fireplace. The cafe opens 
upon a piazza, which is roofed over by 
the balconies jutting out from the bed- 
rooms on the second floor. To this com- 
modious, old-fashioned inn there are two 
entrances, one for strangers and another 
for students. For the house has a double 
purpose, the accommodation of both vis- 
itors and students; perhaps a third pur- 
pose, that of clubhouse for returning 


| 
raduates. 


The present inn, with its large oppor- 
tunities for entertaining, grew out ot a 
much smaller undertaking. In 1898 a 
tea room was started by Miss Mary E. 
Chase, ’96, and Miss Clara Shaw, ’97, 
both graduates of Wellesley college. 
Their aim was to provide a place where 
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obtain at the college. The students 
are carefully chaperoned, when it is 
necessary, not only by the managers 
but also by an instructor of the college 
who lives in the inn. The one who gives 
most pleasure in this establishment is 
“Aunt Mary Jane,” the negress cook. A 

woman of intelligence, she not 


only selected the corps of young 
colored women who are the 
waitresses and chambermaids, 
but also practically manages 
them all. Aunt Mary Jane has 
the double virtue of being both 
a good and a picturesque chef; 
her regalia is the same as that 
of a man, for sje wears when 
on duty a white jacket and a 
white turban. The “specialties” 
she provides are fudge, ice 
cream, chocolate cake and 
Maryland biscuits. In addition 
one may have the dishes found 


STUDENTS’ DINING ROOM IN THE WELLESLEY INN 


on most bills of fare. 
The Wellesley inn, or Wel- 


faculty and students could take 
afternoon tea and give small 
luncheons and dinners. The tea 
room was crowded at once and 
its popularity assured. It was 
then incorporated, with a capital 
of two thousand dollars. The 
tea room house proved inade- 
quate, and its managers decided 
to enlarge the capital to twenty 
thousand dollars, and to estab- 
lish an inn in new quarters. 
Miss Chase still has the man- 
agement and is assisted by Miss 
Caroline W. Rogers as business 


secretary and by Miss McKenzie 
as housekeeper. The stock- 
holders in the corporation are 
made up largely of trustees, faculty and 
students. A few business men _inter- 
ested in college life and a few friends 
of the college have also taken shares. 
The life of the student at the Wellesley 
inn is very pleasant. The regulations 


which obtain there are those which 


THE PUBLIC RESTAURANT, WELLESLEY INN 


lesley Tea Room Corporation, has an- 
swered another need in college life: it 
is the publisher of College News, a 
sheet which gives news and current 
events which could not properly be 
included in the Wellesley Magazine, 
a monthly periodical. 
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Doll Children 
of 


Famous Women 


WEET, sfhall, silent members of 
the human family! children of the 
children, the adored daughters of our 
own precious daughters! little household 
gods, objects of the purest worship and 
the sincerest faith! Would that we 
might possess some of their advantages, 
emulate some of their 
virtues! sneer 
indeed at their beady- 
eyed beauty, yet 
what woman does not 
look with vague 
covetings upon the 
brilliant bloom where 
coral and peach blos- 
som mingle, upon the 
rosebud mouth, the 
clear sapphire or 
agate eyes, and the 
golden, flaxen, or rich 
brunette curls? 
And is not their 
patience admirable? 
support femi- 
nine caprices and in- 
constancies, and even 
physical maimings and dismemberments, 
with wordless, uncomplaining fortitude. 
And who that has observed the treasures 
of affection poured upon the tiny crea- 
tures by their dear little mammas would 
not almost be a doll to receive such pas- 
sionate true devotion? 
Honorable is the position of the petted 


ELLEN TERRY - 


darlings in a house, and rightly so, for 
they bring nothing but good into it. 
Their function in the domestic economy 
is most important. Not only are they 
the means of endless innocent pleasures, 
but they constitute a factor in juvenile 
development whose force can scarcely 
be overestimated. 
The mothers of the 
future rehearse with 
them the delights and 
cares of after years. 
And this is no play; 
not even the business- 
like plays of man- 
hood are more seri- 
ous. It is a minia- 
ture life, earnest, and 
even anxious, to a 
degree which is some- 
times alarming. The 
relation between girls 
and their dolls is 
worth studying, full 
as it is of psycho- 
logical interest, and 
affording the most - 
infallible tests of character. 

Three little girls rush in upon me as 
I write, heralds of spring, with won- 
drous tales of robins and daffodils, each 
hugging in her slim little arms her pre- 
cious doll children. 

“Which of your two do you love best, 
Angela?” 
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“Both!” says lavish, thoughtless little 
Angela. 

“I have seven,” rejoins the keen and 
more discriminating Dorothy; “but I 
take this one out most, because she has 
the sweetest expression.” 

“IT have only one,” says Mabel, 
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small doll, not too handsome, is usually 
the favorite. As girls grow older there 
may often be seen a touching sugges- 
tion of a fact familiar in real life, a 
partiality for the weakest and least 
favored of the doll family. 


“and .she’s very, very small—she’s 
not so much trouble to sew for.” 

There you have the three girls, 
as they are and as they will always 
be. And now they scamper away 
to Paris, for the dolls are all going 
to a wedding in the Sandwich 
Islands to-day—thus is geography 
and every other acquirement brought 
into exercise in their busy plays. 

Of course that strongest and ten- 
derest of human attributes, the 
mother instinct, is at the root of the 
attachment to dolls. Few things are 
more psychologically interesting 
than the instinct which makes little 
girls (sometimes before they are able 
to articulate) seize upon any absurd 
object to satisfy the maternal in- 
stinct; even a bottle wrapped in a 
towel has served the purpose. For, 
like - savages, when they worship, 
they are content with the rudest 
imitation of the human figure. ‘On 
that wretched caricature, the daubed 
and lumpy rag doll, boundless af- 
fection is bestowed and with it how 
many Socratic dialogs are held! 

As time goes on, this rudimentary 
effigy is exchanged for others which 
better satisfy newly developed tastes 
and feelings. A girl of six is not 
content unless her doll baby bears 
some resemblance to her mother’s 
baby. Aided by this mirage of 
reality, the imagination leaps all 
bounds; but it is checked by too 
studied an imitation of life. The 
splendid, richly dressed creature of 
wax is never really loved. Its 
tameness chills the fancy. It is 
imposed upon the affections, not 


created by them. And too large a 
doll is seldom much liked, A 


MISS JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
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Charles Kingsley writes: 
“TI found my lost little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath one day, 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 

And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled, 
Yet for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world.” 


Sometimes other feelings, the sense of 

beauty, for instance, come into conflict 
witn this protecting and pitying ten- 
dency. One little girl, only four years 
old, was seen feeding a row of dolls with 
a spoon. Every time 
she came to a rag doll 
of preternatural ugli- 
ness, instead of feed- 
ing it, she adminis- 
tered a smart slap with 
the spoon. 
“ Some children, lack- 
ing utterly in imag- 
inative faculty, find 
playing dolls a pecu- 
liarly senseless amuse- 
ment. They cannot 
maintain affection for 
and: interest in crea- 
tures so passive and 
unresponsive. But the 
genuine lover of dolls 
sees no difficulty. 
Imagination supplies 
deficiencies. Madame Michelet writes in 
her charming book, The History of My 
Childhood: “My first doll I had to make. 
I desired an idol to adore. It must have 
a head with eyes, with ears to listen, and 
a breast to hold a heart. All else was 
less important.” 

In many more cases than have been 
published to an uncomprehending world, 
the childish attachment to a doll has 
survived for many years after childhood 
has passed, and the cherished doll is 
secretly or openly fondled with undi- 
minished tenderness by its adult pos- 
sessor. In all such instances the doll 
lover will be found to be endowed with 
the fine fancy and imagination of an 


EMMA EAMES STORY 
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artist. and a heart of many-chambered 
capacity. In harmony with this theory 
is the history of Ellen Terry’s constancy 
to her doll children. Wherever she goes, 
she carries her dolls, and plays with 
them in the green room between acts. 
Fancy Lady Macbeth toying with a doll, 
a la Gainsborough, or perhaps a doll 
dressed to represent Siddons! Mrs 
Wardell (Ellen Terry) has always de. 
lighted in puppet shows, and Pamela 
Coleman Smith’s miniature theater in 
New York won her enthusiastic praise. 
Her dolls are most picturesquely attired, 
and some of their cos- 
tumes are undoubtedly 
designed by _ her 
daughter, Edith Craig, 
who sometimes invents 
theatrical costumes. 
One boy doll is also 
admitted to the puppet 
family upon which 
Mrs Wardell lavishes 
her affection. 

Madame Emma 
Eames Story is an- 
other great artist 
whose tenderness for 
her doll children did 
not fade into forgetful- 
ness with the passing 
of childhood. A doll, 
named Violet,of which 
Mrs Story was very fond, was thrown 
away by a friend of the family, and its 
owner has never ceased to mourn her loss, 
and still nurses her wrath against its 
“destroyer.” 

Interesting facts or legends have also 
been circulated concerning the doll loves 
of Miss Josephine Daskam, who, the 
present writer believes, is the most de- 
servedly popular of youthful authors 
of to-day. Here again, one sees the 
evidence of an uncommonly strong 
imagination and an equally strong and 
constant heart—the same imagination 
and heart which dictated this author’s 
remarkable poem, Motherhood, pub- 
lished last year. 
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“T cannot think that thou hadst need of him! 
He is so little, Lord, he cannot sing, 
He cannot praise thee; all his lips had learned 


Was to hold fast my kisses in the night.” 
* * * 


“See thou tend him well, 

Thou God of all the mothers. If he lack 
One of his kisses—ah my heart, my heart, 
Do angels kiss in heaven? Give him back!” 

In the light of this poem—or these 
stanzas from it—one can understand how 
there might be truth in the story that is 
told of Miss Daskam and her big doll, 
called Beatrice, which she still played 
with while a student in Smith college, 
and even carried about after graduating, 
when she was holding the position of an 
assistant in the same institution. Dame 
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Rumor has also recorded that Miss 


- Daskam wore the same gown for a long 


time, saying that she must save her 
money for “baby.”” She carried Beatrice 
to teas, and there is a legend current 
in the college town of her taking the 
“baby” to every shoe and doll store to 
find shoes which would fit its tiny feet. 
A desire to have some comprehension of 
the child’s attitude toward the doll, she 
said, was behind this odd fancy. 

Probably if all the women who have 
“played doll” till their hairs were gray 
could be induced to make confessions to 
the public, we should have revelations 
before which the “Confessions of a 
Wife” would pale. 


In this the age of “finish” 
For lasses and for lads— 

Of “higher education,” 
Of “processes” and ‘“‘fads,” 

Of boarding school and college— 
I wonder, do you know 

How grandmother was “polished” 

In long, long years ago. 


“Home study” was the system 
In favor then, for maids, 
And grandma entered younger 
(Her hair not yet in braids). 
' The first course she completed 
Procured degree B S, 
Which meant, those days, Best Sewer— 
As some of you may guess. 


Grandmother’s Education 


By Epwin L. Sasin 


To B S next she added 
A proudly gained B A; 
Bread Artist is the honor 
The letters two convey. 
And still not quite contented, 
A bonny, happy bride 
For G H—Good Housekeeper— 
Successfully she tried. 


A year or so of marriage, 
And now a baby wee 

Conferred A M—A Mother— 
(Post-graduate degree). 

But she not yet is “finished” ; 
For waits the grandest one 

Of all degrees: the message, 

By God pronounced: Well done. 
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TASMANIA SHELL NECKLACE 


The 


HAT a chasm of culture and 

refinement lies between the sav- 
age, gaudily attired in fiery red and 
yellow, and the modishly devout damsel 
of our day, clad in lenten gray of “ashes 
of roses.” For all the colors have been 
to college, specialized, and now reappear 
in an almost endless scale of delicate 
tints and shades, reproduced in fabrics, 
straws, papers and pottery. Even the 
once garishly flamboyant bead necklace 
has felt the refining touch and at the 
present moment rivals the famous Rook- 
wood pottery in some of its subtly har- 
monious color effects. 

Like the now elaborate collarettes, 
which began with a very simple soft 
linen turnover, the bead necklace has 
rapidly evolved from its first simplicity, 
to the most complete color symphonies. 
One of the most artistic of these neck- 
laces, seen at a recent exhibition, was 
made of small beads of a rich shade— 


Evolution of Barbaric Beads 


PALE PINK NECKLACE 


something between terra cotta and sang 
de boeuf, combined with large beads of 
mottled design. Another very dainty 
one was strung almost entirely with 
small beads of a pale raspberry shrub 
color, while its neighbor was done in a 
rare turquoise and white. Others were 
beaded lyrics in rich greens, accentuated 
with black. A tawny yellow necklace, 
in this same collection, was especially 
adapted for street wear; as was also 
another, in a cousinly color of dark 
orange yellow, blended with black. 
Amber and canary were likewise most 
effectively combined in these chains, 
with large beads for leaders. One very 
striking necklace was a marvelous com- 
position in dark corn yellow. Nutty 
browns, too, of every shade and dainty 
organdie tints, lent their chromatic un- 
dertones and overtones to this collection. 

The greatest center of curiosity, how- 
ever, was a Tasmania necklace, made of 
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LADDIE 


PINK AND WHITE BEADS 


very tiny, pointed shells of iridescent 
pearl. Another, of cruder color scheme, 
excited no little interest because it was 
made of little black and red beans, found 
in the South Sea islands. This neck- 
lace is known as the “black-eyed susan.” 

For evening wear there were slender, 
tapelike chains of white beads, toned 
with pale blue, or pale green, marine or 


DARK BROWN BEADS 


electric blue. Cerise and gobelin shades 
were also found in dainty combination 
with other cangenial shades. 

In a word, nearly every feminine 
mood from the green mottled tones of 
jealousy to the yellow of jaundice, and 
from the rose of sentiment to the gray 
of its embers, is reproduced in bead- 
land, 


Laddie 


By Cora A. Matson Dorson 


Laddie played about the meadows 
Laddie filled my arms with clover; 


When the twilight neared to shadows 
Laddie was my loyal lover. 


Laddie’s now a head above me, 
And to “Laddie” owns no longer; 
Firm, fond hands that show they love me. 
Now, than mine they are the stronger. 


And no mother e’er in keeping 
Had a better son, or bolder; 

Yet, oh yet, for Laddie sleeping 
With his head upon my shoulder! 
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F will bear ; of 
Warm rays and cooling drops her hands p 
down fling, 

To feed the tender nurslings of her care. lea 

me 

All through the summer days the watchful _ 


year 

Guards the small shapes that to the boughs 
have clung, 

Till red and gold the ripened fruits appear 

And brown nuts fall the smoke-wreathed 

hills among. 


No smallest form has been forgotten quite; 
For in the hollow of Our Father’s hand 
Is room enough for all of life and light, 
And the closed precincts of an unseen land. 
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OWA has a 

motto, home- 
made and up-to-date, 
which reads: “Of all that is 
good, Iowa affords the best.” 
Iowa is used to having the office of gov- 
ernor filled by men of intellect, business 
ability, clean lives and sturdy patriotism, 
If to these qualities are added a hand- 
some presence, a charm of manner and 
a grace of speech, then Governor Cum- 
mins simply came into his own. 

Albert Baird Cummins was born in 
Carmichael, Pennsylvania, fifty-three 
years ago. He is one of a large family 
whose inheritance was not of money, but 
of sturdy moral strength and rectitude 
and culture. He came to Des Moines in 
1878, and with his family has made it 
his permanent home. He is one of the 
leading lawyers of the west, has been a 
member of the legislature and held other 
offices of trust. His dignity is of a fine 
order, but he is able to unbend before a 
little well-timed humor. The newsboy 
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II—Governor Cummins of Iowa ; 
By Mrs Tacitus Hussey 


on the streets feels his neighborliness as 
surely as those occupying homes adjoin- 
ing his own. He is noted as an orator 
and is called for on all occasions of note 
to welcome banquet guests and to per- 
sonate the Des Moines idea of hospitality 
when conventions are to be entertained. 
He is a member of the Grant club, the 
Commercial Exchange, and several 
secret lodges and brotherhoods. He 
owns a pew in the Congregational 
church, and is a trusted friend of the 
pastor. 

His aged parents are living in their 
home near his own. Five years ago 
they celebrated their golden wedding. 

Governor Cummins was married in 
1874, to Miss Ida L. Gallery of Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan, and they have one 
child, Kate. Of Mrs Cummins, Des 


Moines women cannot say too much in. 


praise. Still a few years on the sunny 
side of fifty, beautiful in person, of the 
brunette type, with exquisite taste in 
dressing, knowing how to order her 


MRS CUMMINS, A FAMILY GROUP OF FOUR GENERATIONS, AND THE GOVERNOR 
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household in times of stringency as well 
as of plenteousness, with low, sweet 
voice, a quiet cordiality of manner, 
choosing her friends by worth of soul, 
rather than of dollars, she finds these 
friends tried and true. As president of 
the Des Moines Women’s club, a very 
potent institution, she was a great suc- 
cess. She is now president of the board 
of the children’s home, and is devoted 
‘to the work. 

Of the daughter, she is a Des Moines 
product, and it is not in good taste to 


generally finds quarters in a hotel, or at 
best, renting a furnished house. Govy- 
ernor Cummins was fortunate in owning 
a house in the capital city. It is situated 
on Grand avenue, supposed to be one of 
the finest residence streets in the entire 
west. 

The family consists of the governor, 
his wife and the wife’s mother, who 
makes it possible for Mrs Cummins to 
accompany her husband on his tours for 
business or pleasure. Tuesday is Mrs 
Cummins’s receiving day. She usually 


THE HOME OF GOVERNOR CUMMINS IN DES MOINES 


praise one’s own, She has had every 
advantage of education, travel and home 
culture, and has now gone into a home 
of her own, adjoining her father’s. She 
is the wife of Mr Hollis Rawson, who is 
also of Des Moines birth and breeding 
and belongs to a family who have been a 
power in the city from its early days. 
Their little son rejoices in the name of 
Cummins Rawson. 

Towa has no governor’s mansion. The 
chief executive provides for himself, and 


invites two or three of the state officers’ 
wives, a neighbor or two and some 
friends from other parts of the city, also 
visitors of note, to receive with her. 
These occasions are very informal, and 
the daughter, with the governor’s sisters 
and sister-in-law, presides over the tea- 


cups. The formal and official receptions 
are on a grander scale, but courtesy is 
the exponent of Iowa’s hospitality, the 
giving of one’s best in one’s own 
home. 
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WOMEN 


What Women May Do for the Stage 
[From Page 490] 


EDUCATION THE REAL FORCE 


There is a good deal of talk just now 
about a national theater. It would be a 
fine thing to have, but a better thing 
would be a more elevated public taste, 
and it is intended that the national thea- 
ter shall attain this object. For my own 
part I am fond of all kinds of plays, well 
done, and I shriek with delight at the 
very primitive’ forms of humor. The 
clown poking the pantaloon with a red- 
hot poker—I love it. The Irishman 
kicking his comrade so hard that he 
turns a double somersault—I hold my 
sides and roar; but once or twice a year 
will do for that; my sense rebels at a 
steady diet of red-hot pokers and violent 
kicks, and the strong meat of the drama 
] crave, and when people know the keen 
delight to be derived from the proper 
presentation of the great plays, comic 
and tragic, they will gladly give up the 
clown and the acrobatic Irishman now 
and then. But an early acquaintance 
with the poets and especially with the 
poet, a cultivated taste for good plays 
and fine acting, in fact the advantages 
of a good education : these are the things 
which by creating a demand will make 
it necessary for actors to play great 
plays. 

The tremendous educational and moral 
force of the stage must be admitted 
when one reflects that in a great city 
each night more people attend the thea- 
ters than attend all the churches on a 
Sunday. The power of such an instru- 
ment for good or evil is simply tremen- 
dous. Every actor worthy the name is 
hungry to give all his energy and work 
to make his art an influence for the high- 
est and the best—the control of the 
forces of the theater are entirely in the 
hands of our women. Their minds will 
crave certain things in the theater, and 
those things they will find, for good or 
evil. I want to declare that we actors 
as a class distinctly desire to play the 
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great parts, and that desire is to a very 
great extent upheld or cast down by the 
taste of those communities in which we 
work. Recently it was remarked at a 
banquet | attended in New York that 
every important theater in that city was 
occupied by a musical comedy—an excel- 
lent class of entertainment—and the one 
person playing a play of Shakespeare’s 
was congratulated for being able to hold 
his own. Here is food for reflection, 
if you please. This taste of the public as 
a mass is infinitely lower than the tastes 
of the actors. We know what we would 
like to do, but are not able to do it 
always. 
A FIELD FOR COMPETENT CRITICS 
“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give,” is no idle saying. It is practi- 
cally a fact. “If to do were as easy as 
to know what were good to be done,” is 
another trite remark, “then chapels 
had been churches and poor men’s 
houses princes’ palaces,” and, incident- 
ally, a great number of competent actors 
would be playing Shakespeare’s plays. 
It is, of course, right that a very high 
standard of excellence should be de- 
manded in those who attack poetic 
drama. Indeed, to accept a bad per- 
formance of a great role would argue a 
depraved or uncultivated taste quite as 
much as unenlightened devotion to ut- 
terly frivolous entertainments, but a 
more general desire to witness fine, ele- 
vating, poetic plays would cause a 
greater number to be written and pro- 
duced. Such an elevation of public 
taste would also change the general tone 
of criticism, which is now too often on a 
low plane of vulgar indifference or fool- 
ish levity. It is true that a number of 
critics do seriously endeavor to uphold 
and encourage the best in the theater, 
and recently I have met a number of 
young college men who have entered the 
critical ranks with an enthusiasm which 
I pray may not become warped and ex- 
tinguished by the very trying work they 
have to do. The praise of such men 
helps an artist, and their rebuke offered 
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with proper authority is of equal value. 
The approval of an uncultivated, igno- 
rant public is harmful. The praise or 
blame of the uninformed critic is 
useless. 
CERTAIN PLAYS CITED 

The educated women then have it in 
their power to make our stage what it 
should be: the great power for the 
expression of all that is noble and true 
in the race; and here we come to the 
kind of plays. For what is noble and 
true can be expressed negatively. By 
showing the course of evil conduct, the 
road to right living is made clear. Here 
Ibsen is a great teacher, and here 
Pinero has done fine things—his Mrs 
Tanqueray, and, as I have lately 
argued, his Iris. By pointing out in 
the latter play the ultimate fate of a 
weak nature, he teaches us the value of 
self-control and the cultivation of the 
moral force. That play also points out 


to those who can see, that they who have 


strength owe it to their weaker brothers 
to hold them by the hand when they are 
falling and not to pick up their skirts 
and pass on. These lessons may not be 
as amusing as the presentation of Cin- 
derella, and they have not the same 
fascination as the red-hot poker or the 
Hibernian kick, but they are important, 
all the same. 

What is Art? is a big question, and it 
has been answered in various ways. To 
say that “art is the presentation of the 
beautiful” does not satisfy. The feel- 
ings with which the artist infects others 
may be most various—very strong or 
very weak, very important or very in- 
significant, very bad or very good. 
Feelings of love for native land, self- 
devotion and submission to fate, or to 
God, expressed in a drama; raptures of 
lovers described in a novel; feelings of 
voluptuousness expressed in a_ picture; 
courage expressed in a triumphal march; 
merriment evoked by a dance; humor 
evoked by a funny story (or a red-hot 
poker); the feeling of quictness trans- 
mitted by an evening landscape or by a 
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lullaby, or the feelings of admiration 
evoked by a beautiful arabesque—it is all 
art. .\rt is a human activity consisting of 
this, that one man consciously by means 
of certain external signs, hands on to 
others feelings he has lived through, 
whether in reality or in imagination, and 
that other people are infected by these 
feelings and also experience’ them. 
According to Tolstoi this is art. Then 
is acting art in a very big, fine sense; 
and the good done, the evil prevented, by 
this art will be incalculable when it shall 
come to its own, which it will do 
through the influence and power of 
women, 
EMOTION’S HIGHEST EXPRESSION 

It may be said that the presentation of 
a burlesque which makes a man laugh 
so that his determination to murder his 
uncle or strangle his mother-in-law en- 
tirely evaporates, is as beneficial as the 
performance of a sublime tragedy which 
points with fearful force the fate of evil 
and the reward of virtue, whereat the 
audience the theater strength- 
ened, elevated, chastened and subdued ; 
or a comedy which has so refreshed the 
mind and satisfied the intelligence that 
one’s wit is sharpened and care has taken 
wing. It is an important office of the 
theater to dispel care and to refresh the 
weary and the heavy laden. And _ this 
effect may be obtained by the feet of the 
artist in a dance as well as by the head 
in a tragedy. The sole and the soul 
reach the conclusion. The 
distinction would be, [| should think, of 
degree purely, and although “a_ little 
nonsense now and then is relished by 
the best of men,” the natural desire of 
all artistic natures is to excel in the 
highest and most difficult expression, 
and this desire can only be gratified in 
the theater by the encouragement and 
indorsement of persons who wish to be 
entertained and who find recreation in 
the highest forms of tragedy and com- 
edy. Much as I love the red-hot poker 
I admit there are other things | prefer to 
clasp to my heart. “Virtue her own 
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1 feature, scorn her own image.” Shake- of what mankind may be. It is fine to 
| speare, Moliere, Sheridan and others excite these emotions. And who shall 
f have shown these, and at their will have induce us to satisfy this taste? make eT 
. made us feel the shame of our weak- it necessary to comply with this desire? ae 
9 nesses and follies and the joy, the pride Our women, our educated women. 
1, 
d | 
1. 
lo 
of 
of . 
xh To a Whippoorwill Mountain Laurel 
Nis By Mary M. Currrer By Howe Fiske 
“a Watchman whippoorwill, what of the night? It is the fairies’ washing day. . 
on What dost thou ste by the pale moon's light? See, thick upon the line : 
ch What dost thou hear? Oh whippoorwill tell; Of bushes all along the vee ' 
vil Far in the woods is it well, is it well? ‘Are rough, dry cambrics, bright and gay, 
che And dotted muslins fine, 
th- From thy green watch tower all the night long The tiny skirts of oe ballet, i 
“ds Faithfully soundeth thy signal song. Parisian in design! 
the i What art thou saying to hill and dell? 
hat Whippoorwill, whippoorwill, is it well? Gloom and Gleam 
the Soundly the birds of the wildwood sleep, By Rose Mitts Powers 
the or they trust that thou true watch will keep. There's gloom enough to keep you glum, 
his Where all the folk of the woodland dwell .\nd sorrows will ever crowding come; 
ee Whippoorwill, whippoorwill, is it well? If signals for storms you always fly 
sie There'll be matter enough to make you cry. 
cat 
soul p There’s gleam enough to keep you glad, aa 
erenade 
The Though the skies are heavy and times are bad, 
of ; By Avice E. ALLEN And blessings will follow on apace 
ittle . Good night, good night, my darling, The one who gives with a smiling face. 
by I've hid a sweet, sweet dream 
’ of ; Safe in this happy rosebud’s heart or banish the gloom that keeps you glum 
? he With dewdrops all agleam. lo the farthest corner of Christendom, 
the And cherish the gleam that keeps you glad 
ion, Ah, it, burning As the best litthe comrade you ever had. 
din Until she falls asleep, 
and Then press it on her perfect lips, The Other Side 
o be A kiss for her to keep. 
in By Georce Birpseye 
‘om- Good night, good night, my darling; Last night I heard a little miss: : 
oker I ask but this of thee: “How beautiful the sky can be. ' 
er tO To smile in sleep upon that kiss And yet, papa, just think of this— ' 
own And know it comes from me. i 


The wrong side is the side we see!” 
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The Higher Life 


The Girl Whe Chooses to Te a Wage-larner 


Dr Wiley’s lauperiments 
Comcs the 


RS Van Vorst in her book, The 

Woman Who Toils, pronounces the 
girl who works from choice, when she 
might be supported by her parents, a 
snob, drawing the sweeping conclusion 
that she is prompted to effort “in her 
unmeasured vanity” by a desire to dress 
better, and to possess more luxuries than 
Strangely 
sufhi- 


otherwise would be possible. 
enough President Roosevelt is 
ciently impressed by the lady’s argument 
to warmly indorse it, and to argue fur- 
ther that a nation has cause for alarm 
when its women do not recognize that 
life’s 
wives and mothers”; the giri who works 
from choice being, by inference, a factor 
of weakness in our nation. 

What could be more astonishing than 
the statements and conclusions of these 
two thinkers and molders of public 
opinion? Intelligent people have ceased 
to regard the horizon as the end of the 
world; but the sense of measurement in 
man seems quite as rudimentary now as 
at any age, when its application bears 
upon finer problems. 

How absurd for a chemist to judge of 
the final transparency of a fluid by its 
appearance during the process of agita- 
tion and combinings necessary to its 
production! A turbid stage may be bui 
a step of the process, without which final 
clearness would not be possible. Now 
here are President Roosevelt, strenuous 
above all men, and Mrs Van Vorst, who 
needs must find an outlet for mental 
energy through her pen, writing to con- 
demn the girl who, caught in the same 
resistless current of the age’s over- 
whelming activity, but obeys the push 
within, as do they. 

Why is President Roosevelt strenuous ? 


highest mission is “to be good 


“Tere 
Bride” 


He can't help it! Why is Mrs Van 
Vorst thinking, inferring and express- 
ing? Because she must. It is prepos- 
terous to talk of decadence in an age 
when every other man is an inventor, or 
the projector of startlingly evolutionary 
ideas, commercial, professional, ethical, 
mechanical, or social; when the citizen 
dominant in wealth, is not an idler or 
voluptuary but a focus of ruthless, 
selfish or beneficent mental power, as 
he may chance to elect ; when the laborer 
is not a clod but a radiating center of 
independent, aggressive thought; when 
one out of every ten or twenty citizens 
(of both sexes) “throws off” a book, 
sketch, play, song, essay or sermon, as 
the contribution of their leisure or 
recreation hours. 

When President Roosevelt writes of 
“case-loving laziness” in this age, where 
does he find it? leven the pronounced 
pleasure seeker is a stranger to ease and 
laziness, applying the same dynamic 
energy to his ends as his neighbor 


devotes to serious pursuits, 
Apropos of luxuries that have spelled 


“decay,” effeminacy of the great, and 
oppression of this under strata, in 
nations’ histories, we might turn a flash- 
light upon our own age’s virility by try- 
ing to picture Mr Morgan or Mr Rocke- 
feller being carried in splendid litters to 
sumptuous baths for morning converse 
with intimates upon art, literature, the 
newest dish, or petty scandal, the popu- 
lace gaping (as a privilege) at the pass- 
ing pageant. Would not either of the 
gentlemen be jaundiced by impatience 
at the ease, luxury and deliberation of 
his progress? And how the populace 
would guy him (however common the 
spectacle) and dispute his right of way 
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at every crossing! Ilis bearers would 

be union men with “rights” which would 
qualify his freedom in apportioning his 
time, the baths would be moderately 
“slow,” and the themes indicated un- 
speakably dull for morning hours, 

One is forced to admit that this is not 
an art age, that literature lacks great and 
shining lights, that the “higher repose” 
has fled; but decadent we are NOT. 
Qur virility, on the contrary, is so all 
compassing that the very health of the 
individual and the nation is being 
brought to a higher standard, under 
strain which would have decimated the 
world a few hundred years ago. 

And the girl of to-day! How can 
she sit idly at home employing herself 
with homely duties (which she under- 
rates, not understanding their signifi- 
cance) when she is being drawn from 
without and pushed from within to ex- 
plore and test the range of her possible 
activities, and also to attain that inalien- 
able birthright of every human soul— 
independence? to her elementary 
development “independence” means the 
ability to buy her clothes and food. In 
reality it means but Poise—that poise 
which makes a man or woman recognize 
inherent independence, which may find 
its expression in the masterful discharge 
of any responsibility, whether it be the 
management of a home or the earning of 
some money. 

The girl of to-day is heir to ages of 
repression, and, awakened in this hour 
of general awakering, she rushes from 
her sheltered quiet life to—Become. She 
may perhaps think it is the desire for 
pretty clothes and other luxuries which 
draws her, but it is not. It isthe age. It 
is the hour for her evolution. She is in 
swift process of “becoming.” Ter efforts 
may be ill directed, her motives she may 
herself misinterpret—all these are side 
questions—but as well try to set the rich 
girl down to the making of samplers and 
tapestries as the poor girl to the knitting 
of her stockings and the routine of 
household duties, when the big outside 
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world is drawing both to explore and 
test it, each after her own manner. To- 
day’s girl, in short, is enmeshed in Mr 
Roosevelt's “strenuosity”; but of the 
various steps to her “becoming,” there 
may not, perhaps, be even a trace in the 
final outcome. 

And that outcome. 

Why, of course, it is fiéness for the 
highest responsibilities laid upon human 
intelligence ; the rearing of children, and, 
in the highest sense, the making of the 
homie. 

It is only too true that to-day’s woman 
cannot be said to be inclined to domestic 
life, and the rearing of “large families.” 
Charged with the universal unrest, she 
feels she has not “the time,” that she 
would be engulfed by such sacrifice of 
her forces. But ignorance of the glory 
of her stupendous responsibilities will 
pass; and the independence she is gain- 
ing in this age will make the “large 
family” of some future not the hap- 
hazard group of playthings for blind 
accident or destiny, but orderly beings, 
born in love, reared in strength, devel- 
oped in intelligence, to mastery of self 
and circumstance. 

In very truth, Mr Roosevelt, woman 
must go out to-day and battle in the 
world in order to find that it is not her 
place. 

| am glad I cannot take so dark a 
view of the process of woman's “becom- 
ing” as the authorities mentioned. The 
least observant must often remark how 
even the most frivolous of to-day’s girls 
develop (to the surprise of all who know 

them) into excellent homemakers and 
the most devoted of wives and mothers, 
under the inspiration of love and respon- 
sibility. 

I doubt if a large proportion of the 
girls who, from choice, are partly self- 
supporting entertain as a motive for 
their efforts the “desire for fine clothes.” 
Some, of course, frankly declare pleas- 
ant luxuries to be their object, but many 
doubtless have far more sensible prompt- 


ings. Lut however flimsy or serious the 
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pretext, the testing of powers, capacities 
and activities must be entered upon, and 
pursued to rightful conclusion, and it 
is the hight of unwisdom in the onlooker 
to mistake the process for cither its 
prompting cause or its outcome. It were 
better to observe the process with calm 
philosophy, to condemn none of its 
phases, and to grasp the big conclusion— 
this, after all, being God’s world, and 
none other’s—that the final result must 
be according to the law of laws, 
Progress. 
POOR DOCTOR WILEY! 


HE intelligence of the whole country 

for weeks past has, in effect, been 
knocking at the laboratory door of Dr 
H. W. Wiley, chief of the bureau of 
chemistry, United States department of 
agriculture, to inquire as to the results 
of the all important experiments in prog- 
ress touching food preservatives. The 
messenger intrusted with such inquiries 
has, of course, been the newspaper man, 
who, following the first principle of his 
profession, “to satisfy, divert and con- 
vince,” has not failed to bring back 
ample report, satisfyingly sensational, 
divertingly explicit, convincingly plaus- 
ible. Such interest arresting headings 
as “Poison Squad’s Work,” “Effects of 
Dr Wiley’s Adulterants Noticeable,” 
“Physicians Called to Observe Poison 
Squad’s Changing Condition, to Insure 
Against Possible Catastrophe,” ete, have 
formed part of the menu of “important 
news” daily submitted to the public. 

It is my privilege at this writing to 
definitely state that cach and all of the 
highly seasoned dishes in question were 
of “home manufacture,” Dr Wiley’s 
laboratory doors not having been once 
opened, not even wide enough for the 
merest peep. 

In answer to a request that something 
“absolutely authoritative be given to the 
readers of Goop Hovsexeerinec,” Dr 
Wiley writes: 


“You are quite right in supposing that the 
statements made in newspaper reports are 
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wholly unauthorized. . . . The statement 
in the interview that the results are not to be 


given to the public yet, is correct. Dr is 
right in supposing that the experiments will 
last a long while, if our plans are carried out, 
It is our design to report on cach substance 
as soon as the investigations are completed 
therewith. Thus the materials on which we 
are now experimenting will be reported to the 
seeretary of agriculture as soon as we are sat 
isfied that the work has been pushed far 
enough to leave no doubt as to the results 
obtained, whether they be positive or negative. 
The fact that the people of the country have 
been so generally interested in this work is 
very encouraging to us, and shows that the 
results are quite certain to be of benefit to 
the people.” . 


I will add that Dr Gudeman (an 
eminent chemist and one of Dr Wiley’s 
personal friends), to whom the letter was 
shown, ventured the opinion that it 
would probably require two years for Dr 
Wiley to adequately cover the ground 
of the experiments undertaken. Dr 
Gudeman expressed much pleasure in Dr 
Wiley’s intention to report on each sub- 
stance “as soon as the investigations are 
completed therewith.” These reports 
will be in the form of official bulletins 
to the department of agriculture, which 
the overworked newspaper man_ will 
doubtless be prompt to give, in substance, 
to the public. 

It is probably unnecessary to explain 
that Dr Wiley’s experiments, authorized 
by the department of agriculture, were 
undertaken to establish to our govern 
ment and people an international point 
at issue, namely, whether the food pre- 
servatives now largely in use are hurtful 
or otherwise. The English government 
ordered in 1899 the most exhaustive 
experiments, of which the report, made 
public in 1901, is favorable to the use of 
at least one preservative, boracic acid. 

The experiments, less extensive, ot- 
dered by the German government, and 
reported in 1902, were unqualifiedly 
adverse to boracie acid; and the German 
food bill, which went into effect last 
October, provides that “no preservatives 
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of any kind be used in any food prod- 
uct.” That bill bars out American 
meats; and though we cannot hope that 
Dr Wiley’s findings will affect our 
exports, Germany's food bill doubtless 
is in part the raison d'etre of the inves- 
tigations ordered by our government, 
which undoubtedly will at least have the 
good effect of untangling and unifying 
our conflicting state food laws. 

Dr Wiley’s investigations will cover 
more ground than those made by other 
governments, as not only preservatives 
will be studied, but also all coloring 
matters used in the manufacture of food 
products. The subject of preservatives 
includes borax, boracic acid, salicylic 
acid and its compounds, formaldehyde, 
sulphurous acid and its salts, and saccha- 
rine. The “coloring” subject is too 
extensive for listing here. When one 
comprehends the import of such lists to 
the health of every citizen of the United 
States, the investigations in progress be- 
come a matter for individual thankful- 
ness. Incidentally, one feels like pro- 
posing life pensions for each “subject” 
lending himself to such scientific inquiry. 


“HERE COMES THE BRIDE!” 


F course she does! for is it not June, 
the month of blessings upon mar- 
riage, the gala month of the world’s 
horoscope? How refreshing that in this 
automobiling, telephoning, unromantic 
age we yet broider our horizons with a 
wee remnant of picturesque superstition, 
of beautiful imaginings as innocent of 
evil consequences as the song of a lark. 
But how strange that our lives are so 
ordered that we must needs decide the 
supreme question of all our days at an 
age when we are actually unfit to decide 
things of even trifling importance con- 
cerning our welfare. Were youth, how- 
ever, endowed at eighteen and twenty 
with the wisdom of fifty, how few might 
be led to venture a choice. 
What a lovely story it is from begin- 
ning to—yes, end, sometimes. How de- 
lightful the press of preparation, how 
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royally generous all hopes and _ plans, 
how blessed the day that holds the hour 
when the white robe is donned, and the 
misty enfolding veil crowns the proud 
head, when the strain for which the ears 
have long been waiting actually sounds 
forth, “Here comes the bride!’ What 
scene so lovely, so common, and yet ever 
new! But older pulses never fail to 
falter, or else quicken, at the solemn 
words repeated by a manly voice, “love, 
cherish and protect!” How all envelop- 
ing they sound. Protect? from foes with- 
out, or from all that life holds of sor- 
row, hardships and heaviness? 


And then the response, “love, honor 


and obey.” How “secondly” it sounds! 
how meek and dependent, how like, “I 
yield all!” If one wise in years and 
experience could, before the hour of the 
altar rail, take each of two trusting 
hearts apart to confide that which would 
smooth the way to the fulfilling of vows, 
what would the counsel be? 

Let us suppose the well-wisher a prac- 
tical, observant worldling; can we not 
imagine that he might say: “My dear 
young sir, men often love in women the 
very qualities from which later they seck 
to be divorced. It is common to man to 
wish to eat his loaf and keep it, to ignore 
all connection between pricked fingers 
and darned stockings, between fasci- 
nating helplessness and poor dinners, 
between picturesque disorder and an 
ill-managed home, between ‘an all per- 
vading atmosphere of violets’ and good 
fellowship in a salad containing garlic, 
between charming  daintiness and 
monthly bills. 

“If you would escape the rude shocks 
common to the process of unveiling these 
several and a thousand other counts, 
discount the whole at the outset. Re- 
solve to base all your choosings, your 
desires and expectations upon the logic 
of expediency, of reasonableness, and 
honest, practical sympathy. 

“As to the vows you are about to 
make: ‘Love’? Yes, you stand ready 
to fulfill that. ‘Cherish’? That's more 
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difficult, sir, since it really means to hold 
fast to your ideals, so that they remain 
ideals through all that expediency exacts. 
‘Protect’? Ah! that’s the hardest, for it 
means not only ‘foes without’ but from— 
yourselves.” 

And the lady? Would not the wise 
friend tell her she must ever lead, yet 
seem to follow; that she must love most, 
give most, bear most, since hers is the 
finer life role. To forearm her must she 
not be made to understand that she must 
“do the impossible,” if she would hold 
her sway through the years to come! But 
it should also be revealed that to her 
alone the “impossible” is possible, that 
she may at once be skilled mistress of a 
home, and also mistress of charm; that 
she may charge her mind with home- 
liest service; vet bar out no high 
thought; that health, good fellowship, 
and lightheartedness need never be sub- 
merged by practical requirements, if all 
the humdrum hardships those require- 
ments include are vitalized by intelli- 
gence, willingness and selfless love. 


As to her vows, “Love, honor, obey”? 
li she be a true woman, the first will be 
easy through all life’s changes; the sec- 
ond she will hold to (without half a 
chance) against any verdict of the 
world; the third—it’s a gross blunder of 
churchmen, for there is no servility in 
women whom men really love! In his 
heart a man knows he is seeking an 
asylum of protection in woman’s love; 
he wants to be led; he hungers for the 
most satisfying of all comradeship; and 
if he be a man indeed, he must scorn to 
be merely obeyed. 

Would the wise friend be repaid? 
Perhaps! but it’s more likely the wisdom 
would fall upon deaf ears. 

The professor cannot help a boy by 
working his problems for him. Each 
one must first learn the principles, make 
his imistakes, and go back and correct 
them, before he is able to set down, tri- 
umphantly, the right answers. 


Betrothal Prayer 


By Axoysius 


Pledging his life and love, he humbly begged: 
“Fair bride, O Iet your constant prayer be, 
With downcast eyes and lowly bended head, 


‘Lord, daily make him worthier of me! 


Each day she cast her eyes upon the ground, 


And _ prayed, with bended head. 


The shadows dim 


Grew solemn with the prayer of her heart: 
“Lord, daily make me worthier of him!” 
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Ae ck Box 


STORY FOUNDED OW FACT 


BY JULIA DITTO YOUNG. 
WITH DRAWINGS BY............................ HENRY FANGEL 


667 OU know they say the first year 
of married life is always the 
hardest, because it is so difficult for the 
couple to adjust themselves to each 
other’s habits and peculiarities,” said 
Darwinella. “Now perhaps we can make 
it easy by just making a business of 
explaining gently and_ kindly 
whatever is amiss in deportment, 

dress and the general 
of life.” 

“Clear up all little 
misun 
derstandings — inside 
of week, eh?— 
instead of letting 
them run a year or 
a lifetime unremedied,” 
said Huxley. “It’s 
tainly a very good scheme, 
lla. We couldn't take 
offense at anything, for 
each would realize — the 
other spoke merely from 
a sense of duty and not in 
haste or unkindness.” 

“Excellent!” said Darwinella. “Let's 
make it a month’s experiment; and have 
a little box to drop written complaints 
into once a day.” 

, “And call it the kick box.” 

“Let’s have a real pretty box—one 
that we can keep forever, to remind us 
of this happy time, when we were lcarn- 
ing all about each other,” said Darwin- 
ella, with enthusiasm. 

“To-morrow’s the first of the month,” 
said Huxley, “so suppose we begin to- 
morrow evening. But we can never find 


conduct 


dislikes 


cer- 


A GOOD SCHEME, 


thirty counts of indictment against each 
other.” 

“No, indeed,” said Ella. “But we 
must faithfully report all we can find. 
There may possibly be three or four 
on each side. I'll see to getting a 
nice box to-morrow.” 

“Well, I'm decidedly 
interested,” said Hux- 
lev. “Won't you tell 
me to-night what your 
first objection will be?” 

Filla laughed. “I'm 
like the bride, 
who was heard to re- 
mark to her husband 
in a street car, ‘Ain’t 
you jess ashamed to be 
so han’some?” The only 

fault I can find with you is that 
you're too perfect. afraid 
you're too good for this earth!” 

“My sweetest!” said Huxley. 
“That's exactly the way feel 
about you. You are and_ will 
always be the dearest, prettiest’— 
and so on. 

The next day Darwinella, who was 
skilled in pyrography, burned a little 
wooden box with a design of arrows and 
leaves of balm surrounding a central 
motto, “Proverbs 27:6,” which is of 
course, “Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.” Tluxley admired the box, and 
after dinner they took it from its place 
of honor on the mantelpiece, and Huxley 
extracted a slip of paper. 

“It’s such a trifle, not worth mention- 
ing,” smiled Ella, “And besides, you 
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must know it as well as 
do.” 

Huxley read: “My 
Own Darling Adored 
Husband” (here he 

paused to 

VES kiss her): “I 
FET con't like the 
way you 

handle books !—What 
the dev—why, what 
do you mean. Books 
are to handle, surely!” 
“Yes, but not to 
abuse,” explained 
Ella, mildly. “You 
put dawn an opened 
book on its face, you 
drop cigar ashes be- 
tween the leaves,. you 
dog’s ear them to keep 
Why don’t you use a 


“a LITTLE SORE” 


your place. 
bookmark ?” 

“A person who reads with a marker 
might as well not read at all—'tis a 
wooden performance,” said Huxley. 
‘But, Ella, I can’t help feeling a little 
sore over this. While I’ve been content- 
edly reading, you've been watching and 
picking me to pieces!” 

“Now, dearest! Nothing of the sort 
—on't be cross!” coaxed Ella. “But 
I've always prized my books so, I like 
to see them treated respectfully, yes, 
lovingly, and not creased with finger- 
nails and spotted on the corners and 
dropped on the floor—” 

“Anything else?” asked Huxley, 
grimly. “You make me out as bad as 
Dr Johnson, who used to turn the can- 
dles upside down over the carpets to 
make ‘em burn better. Your books, you 
say? Well, I'll let your books alone 
after this, and turn my attention to 
my own share of our joint library!” 

“Before I'd weaken like that!” said 
Ella, scornfully. “To fly into a rage the 
very first thing! You act like a silly 
baby !” 

“Well, I believe I do,” said Huxley, 


after a minute. “I won't be so foolish 
again. Lut it was a terrible shock to 
me, that you could think all those bad 
things of me. And you'll feel remorse 
when you read the sweet petting things 
I said to you.” 

“Let us see how I support the ordeal,” 
laughed Ella, drawing forth the second 
paper. ““My Beautiful Little Angel!” 
—here she stopped to kiss him—**‘I am 
not going to make any complaints 
against you, because I couldn't discover 
a fault even with the X rays. Besides, 
you are but a fragile girl, unable to 
endure the discipline of criticism’ ” 
(“Humph!” said Ella) “ ‘and besides 
your hair is red and your people were 
Irish, for which reason I think the least 
said is soonest mended!’ ” 

Well, it didn’t sound quite so playful ' 
and pleasant in the reading as Huxley 
intended it should, and he prepared for a 
storm. It promptly came, and exceeded 
all his expectations. 

“Oh! I suppose that’s a nasty sneer- 
ing way of saying I have a hot temper! 
Well, thank fortune, I haven't! no, I 
haven't! If I begin to feel a little bit 
indignant now—and I do, 

1] admit it—it’s only on 

account of that unwar- 

ranted fling at the Irish. 

They haven't hot tempers 

—they are the most lamb- 

like beings on earth. How 

dare you slander them so? 
Anyway,they’re not stingy 

hypocrites like 
the Scotch, nor 
tricky like the 
cold, hard- 
hearted Yankees, 
your ancestors! 
Do you suppose 
any Irishman 
insult and 
woman so? his wife 
that loved him—and 
wor - wor - worshiped 
him!” 


would 
wound a 
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THE “KICK” BOX 


“Darwinella!” said Tluxley, raising 
his voice sternly to make himself heard 
over her sobs. “Darwinella! enough of 
this nonsense! | didn’t mean to make 
you cry. I thought a delicate allusion 
to your temper (which it’s useless to 
deny) might be of benefit. Now stop 
crying right off! this instant! and kiss 
me!” 

So she kissed him stonily a few times, 
began to smile and forgot her grievance. 
Then Huxley said: 

“Well, we'll go on with the box to- 
morrow night. It won't be so bad the 
next time. The first plunge has been 
awful, but we may get to like it in time. 
I'll try and take care of the books; and 
you won't fly off the handle at every 
little thing after this, will you, dear?” 

“N-n-no,” said Ella, chewing her 
under lip; and so the kick box began 
its career, 

very evening the two little aceusa- 
tory slips were read. Sometimes silence 
ensued, a silence hurt or angry, but 
always unhappy. Sometimes there was 
a rush of words, recriminating, almost 
hitter. There was ever an element of 
surprise in the perusal. Neither ever 

said: “Why, that’s a 
fact! I really do that 
very thing! I must 
stop it!’ No, each 
earnestly denied 
every compliment 
and fought every 


‘THERE WAS EVER AN ELEMENT OF SURPRISE” 


suggestion at first and for 
a day or two. After that 
the different ideas had 
won acceptance, and the 


little reforms 
= began vari- 


ous directions. 

But Huxley 
(who after all had 
not been named 
Tyndall Huxley for 
nothing) began very 
soon to realize that 
such reforms were 
too dearly bought. 
lle perceived that the 
slow ripening influ- 
ence of time on char- 
acter was safer and 
more merciful than 
these systematic cut- 
and-dried methods of forestalling nature. 
Letter to take a year, or five, or ten, to 
right a thing by a subtle and uncon- 
scious process than to stab into instant 
correctness by a few sharp never-to-be- 
forgotten words. 

And he reasoned that the philosophy 
of it was this: Love—romantic, poetic 
love, of youth and maid, bride and 
groom—cannot exist with that rare and 
terrible being Truth for a neighbor, 
Love finds its object perfect, flawless; 
if Love saw the poor, pitiful naked truth 
it might perish; but Love walks in a rosy 
cloud, through which the beloved one 
seems all that is fair and good. It is 
the office of time, marriage and circum- 
stance to strip away this veil as quickly 
and as rudely as possible; but thrice fool 
and madman is he who by his own act 
hastens that black day! Let it be every 
man’s most sacred care to keep the 
glowing flame alight in the holy of holies 
as long as may be, even, please God, unto 
the end! 

So Huxley soon vowed to have no 
more of the “kick box”; but it was 
amusing to Ella, who dealt much more 
ruthless blows than he, and day after 
day passed without the downfall of the 
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“ALMOST BITTER” 
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little household god. Tf they could have 
forborne to explain and expand their 
accusations, it would not have been so 
bad; but in justifying the original state- 
ment they were always led into counter 
charges and substantiations still more 
objectionable. For example: 

“Huxley, I don’t like the way you carve a 
roast. You act as if you had never seen one 
before. Our guests must think we live on 
mush when we are not entertaining.” 

“But, Ella dear; if you would only 
send that knife somewhere to be properly 
sharpened! I’ve told 
you to a dozen 
times 

“It’s such dread- 
ful metal, Huxley— 
it's a kind of pewter 
or aluminum, I 
think; it’s the one your 
Aunt Maria gave us!” 

“Well, it’s your fault 
for having a wedding. I 
knew we should get loaded 
up with all sorts of vul- 
gar trash.” 

“Ts it my fault if your rela- 
tives buy lead knives? And do 
you mean to say that | have 
allowed any vulgar trash to 
remain in our home? Do you condemn 
my taste?” 

“Yes, I do—look at that butter dish in 
the shape of a cow— it’s quite nauseating 
to me; it ought to be fired!” 

“Why, Johnny Hawkins gave us that, 
poor dear Johnny! J/e never spoke 
harshly to me!” 

“Great heavens, Ella! are you regret- 
ting Johnny Hawkins?” 

And so on, and so on. Again: 

“Dear Huck: You never turn down the gas 
nor shut off the hot water when you leave the 
bathroom.” 

“Well, what if I don't? I pay for all 
the gas [ burn and all I waste, too.” 

“Yes, but about the hot water: it can’t 
stay hot nor get hot, and Mandy says she 
won't stay where she has to heat water 
in the teakettle all the time.” 


“IT WAS AMUSING TO ELLA” 


“Let her go to blazes, then!” 

“Huck, dear, you're inconsiderate. If 
she goes, won't it be just as hard for me 
to run back and forth with that kettle?” 

“But, darling, I should think you'd be 
willing to do that little service of going 
into the bathroom to see if I left it in 
order.” 

“No, never!” cried Ella. “Anything 
in reason; but I believe anybody on 
earth, a Vanderbilt or Edward VII, 
would naturally turn off the hot water. 
It’s not a duty to be delegated to anyone 

else.” 
“Ella, if you cared for me you 
couldn't refuse me anything.” 
‘I care for you; but I am 
not your slave nor 
even your servant!” 

“All this fuss 
about a few gallons 
of water!” 

“It’s the principle 
of the thing. I want 
you to promise you 
will turn off the 
water.” 

“I won't! I never 
bothered about it 
where boarded, 
and I certainly 
shan't in a household of my own!” 

However, when Huxley had found 
the hot water ice cold five or six times 
he amended in this respect. 

The end of the kick box came when 
the experiment had lasted a little over a 
week. It came unexpectedly but none 
too soon. Tluxley perceived that the 
discussions had worn on Ella’s nerves 
aml that she was tremblingly nervous 
when she approached the box for her 
evening's portion of wormwood. On 
one occasion, therefore, his slip was, or 
at least was intended to be, merely a 
compliment. 

“Ella, dearest: I never liked red or auburn 
hair till I met you. Then I forgot that I 
didn’t like it.” 

Ella read it, saw in a flash forty things 
which he had not seen, and flung out her 
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usual avalanche of comment. 

“Oh! to descend to re- 
proach against one’s 
physical imperfections! w= 
There’s no point of my ~ 
costume or demeanor 
left which you can attack; so 
you stoop to mock at my per- 
son! Oh! and when you have 
praised my hair a_ million 
times! But you are tired of 
me! This box is a ruse, a 
weapon to drive me to mad- 
ness! Well, it suc- 
ceeded! My poor hair !— 
Well, I’m going—where, | 
don’t know—but I shan’t stay 
in the house with you and that 
box! Box, indeed! “Tis 
coffin, a nasty little brown 
coffin, where all our love and happiness 
lie dead!” Sobbing, she sprang to her 
feet and turned to rush out of the room; 
but her high-heeled slipper caught in the 
soft silk and net of her train and the next 
instant she was prone on the floor, her 
head on the tiled hearth, her bright hair 
shimmering in the firelight. 

Huxley knelt beside her, uttering 


“BOX, 


frantic endearments and dashing 
water into the face so awfuily 
white save for the red mark on 
the brow; then he called Mandy 
and rushed to the phone and got 
the house full of neighbors, 
friends, reiatives and _ doctors. 
And Ella recovered consciousness 
and was put to bed, and when 
everyone was gone and Ella 
was asleep, Huxley moved 
some of the chairs and tables, 

put the “kick box” on the 
floor, and with thoughts 

of drop kicks and goal 

kicks at "varsity, gave 

the box a spin down 

the parlor against the 

back of grate, 

INDEED!” whence it fell in splin- 
ters among the ruddy coals. 

And never did Ella ask where it had 
gone, nor did they discuss the experi- 
ment. But both Darwinella and Huxley 
were very careful and temperate of 
speech thereafter, not.only to each other 
but to all with whom they dealt ; they had 
learned that Truth is an exceeding bitter 
pill, and should be thickly candied o’er. 


Love’s En ough 


A. 


By M. 


“Where did you find the lass to wed? 
I pray you to me tell”; 


“T met her by the clover bed, 
I ken the fair place well.” 


“And she be not a prudent lass 
Who kens to bake and brew, 

You'd better let the light slip pass— 
She's not the lass for you.” 


“The baker he the bread may bake, 
‘The seamstress she may sew; 


1 love her for her own sweet sake 
And love’s enough, I trow.” 
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By ANNA Woopwarp 


IIE. Editor of Goon HovsrKkrrrina 

suggested that for the benefit of his 
readers I should inquire into the theories 
and practice of the “short ration” the- 
ory.* Time alone can settle the question 
whether by short rations improved health 
and longevity can be attained. Put the 
interest of the housekeeper is enlisted 
earlier; in short, as soon as it is shown 
that no ill effects follow a reduced diet. 
And this my own experiments have 
proved for me. From eating three meals 
a day and as much at those three meals 
as custom prescribed and my _ palate 


invited, I have accustomed myself to two 
daily meals, and those of the most frugal 


order. If I felt well before I began the 
experiment for Goop HovuseKEEPING, I 
feel better now. In the first place I 
abolished breakfast, substituting a glass 
of cold water. I did not attempt a 
strictly vegetarian diet, common sense 
dictating a more or less gradual change 
of habit. But such meat as I have eaten 
has been easily digestible and taken in 
small quantities. One day, after no 
breakfast, my lunch consisted of a lamb 
chop, a baked potato and a cup of cocoa. 
On that day my entire dinner was a 
crusty slice of whole wheat bread and a 
raw onion. Another day my lunch was 
made from ten filbert nuts and a few 
dates. This was followed in the evening 
by a small slice of chicken breast, a plate 
of asparagus, cauliflower, and an apple 
for dessert. A third day's menu con- 
sisted of a plate of milk toast for lunch 


* Goop TIOUSEKERPING does not recommend the ‘short 
rations’ plan for the adoption of everybody, This record 
of personal experience is of interest as indicating that 
many people eat too much—as others cat too little. 


and, for dinner, three boiled eggs with 
bread and a cup of cocoa. Each day my 
diet was composed of dishes no more 
substantial than those here mentioned, 
while I drank neither tea nor coffee and 
only occasionally cocoa; and I had the 
opportunity of comparing notes with a 
friend, who while continuing three meals 
a day consumed but half the accustomed 
quantity of food and drink. Both of us 
felt immeasurably better for our absti- 
nence. 

To begin with, we all eat too much. 
We have been in the habit of so doing, 
from infancy up to the present time. We 
have not considered the fact that the 
stomach needs rest. We go on over- 
working that poor, protesting part of our 
anatomy. Dut of late, the question has 
heen attracting more attention; people 
are beginning to ask if there is not a 
great truth embodied in the charge that 
mankind generally eats to excess. 

STORIES OF RECENT FASTS 

That many persons have gained in 
health by eliminating, or practically 
eliminating, the morning breakfast, seems 
an established fact. Those who are more 
radical in their trials have begun by fast- 
ing entirely, for a period of from seven to 
thirty days. An experience which has 
attracted much attention is that of the 
editor of one of the health magazines of 
New York. This man went through a 
thirty days’ fast, about two years ago, 
and from that time to the present has 
usually had two very light meals each 
day. Never more than two, and some- 
times but one. He weighed, when begin- 
ning his fast, one hundred and ten 
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SHORT RATIONS 


pounds, and has since told the writer that 
he had at that time much sickness; was, 
in fact, an invalid. At the present time 
he weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, 
is robust in every way and declares em- 
phatically that he is proof against any 
form of disease, whatsoever. Tle says 
that before the thirty days of fasting was 
over, his skin took on a clearer hue than 
it had worn for years; his eves grew 
brighter, his hair was in better condition, 
and his teeth, even, became noticeably 
whiter. On the twenty-fourth day of 
his fast he took a prolonged mountain 
walk with several companions, neither 
showing nor feeling more fatigue than 
they. 

A girl whose home is in Morgantown, 
West Virginia, tells me that although up 
to last summer she had always been an 
omnivorous eater, she at that time became 
converted to the modern theory, and 
began in a practical way by taking in 
Avgust two weeks’ complete fast, during 
which time she swallowed nothing but a 
little fruit juice. She then began to 
adopt an extremely light diet, to her ad- 
vantage from the point of economy, since 
by preparing her own meals instead of 
boarding she effected a saving of from 
six to seven dollars a month. But the 
consideration of primary importance was 
not the pecuniary but the physical gain. 
She at once began to enjoy health such 
as she had not known for years. Tor 
several years previously her average 
weight had been about one hundred and 
twenty-four pounds. During the two 
weeks’ fast she lost fifteen pounds. The 
first week thereafter she regained ten 
pounds and after that she gained at the 
rate of three pounds a week, until she 
reached one hundred and_ thirty-nine 
peunds—more than she ever weighe in 
her life before. This girl is engaged in 
taking a university course and there is 
living with her a friend who is a teacher 
in the public schools, this friend living 
also on the same plan. They eat no 
breakfast, taking in the early morning a 
glass of hot lemonade. Lunch consists 
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of two slices of brown bread and butter 
and a little fruit. The evening meal, 
though more substantial, is very simply 
cooked. Soup and one other dish form 
the usual dinner. The second dish con- 
sists sometimes of a baked potato or 
baked apples, sometimes of dried fruits 
stewed, sometimes of a cereal and milk. 
They take never more than these two 
simple dishes, in addition to brown bread 
and milk, celery and occasionally onions. 
The main point is that they enjoy their 
eating as they never did before, they 
have improved in general health, and 
incidentally there has been the saving of 
time and money. 

A prominent physician in New York 
was asked by the writer to give his 
opinion on the subject of eating less than 
the usual amount of food. His reply was 
that it is not only possible but convenient 
to live on two meals a day and upon food 
commonly considered “light food’; that 
the usual basis of diet is chemical 
analysis, but that such means of deter- 
mination are erroneous. It has been 
altogether a certainty in his experience, 
he said, that the misuse of food is the 
essential factor in the world’s human 
misery, sorrow and crime; adding the 
comment, that as society is constituted, it 
is a lonely and generally too difficult task 
for the layman to disassociate himself 
from conventional habits of eating, and 
that consequently he pays the penalty for 
his mistakes in sickness and premature 
death. Another leading physician who 
has watched the cases of a great many 
people who have secured robust health 
by eating less than three meals a day, 
asserted that his personal experience had 
been the same; that he had enjoyed 
unaccustomed physical and mental vigor, 
for a long time, by avoiding the stuffing 
process and by leading a sanitary life. 

In confirmation of this theory the case 
may be mentioned of a family living in 
Brooklyn, New York, all of whom were 
sickly, who are now in the possession of 
exceptional health from living on a 
meal every other day for some time, 
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and then increasing to one meal daily. 
This single meal is their unvarying rule. 
The story of Harry Weinburgh, the 
“strong boy,” is perhaps known too well 
to need comment. But the fact of his 
having been released from the worst 
kind of rheumatism and having developed 
into a wonder of strength, while fasting 
and giving up the three-meal habit, 
speaks strongly in favor of this pro- 
cedure. 
THE OBJECT AND THE EXCEPTIONS 

The object of the fast is absolutely 
to clear the system of all undesirable and 
clogging matter left from improper diet, 
and to give the inner man, in vulgar 
English, a washing out, a cleansing. 
During this period, say the experts, one 
should drink copiously of water; prefer- 
ably hot, because of its purifying proper- 
The only other thing taken into the 
stomach might be a little fruit juice, now 
and then, grape or lemon, possibly orange. 
The pores of the skin should be kept open 
by Turkish or vapor baths, and the sys- 
tem made to throw off all poisonous 
matter, by exercise, deep breathing of the 
fresh air, and the use of water in everv 
possible way. No drugs, however, should 
be used. It is said by authorities that the 
worse one feels, during this process of 
fasting, the greater has been the need for 
such drastic measures ; the system being, 
or having been, thoroughly in a bad way 
from too much food and drink, and 
improper food and drink at best. 

We are told to use our own judgment 
as to the duration of this fast. A week, 
at least, is urged by the advocates of the 
plan. It is affirmed that fasting in this 
manner cannot possibly be injurious 
unless under certain conditions. Caution 
is advised to the individual trying a first 
experiment. He is told to consider his 
temperament, vitality, and general symp- 
toms of health. caution is emphasized 
in persons of an anemic tendency. But 
granting such caution is observed, the 
doctors say “well and good.” 
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CURES EFFECTED BY “SHORT RATIONS” 


In substantiation of this, there are 
many cases on record by reputable phy- 
sicians, of persons suffering from long 
standing indigestion, chronic sciatic 
rheumatism, and other diseases, who, by 
going through a process of fasting, have 
been completely cured of these ailments, 
and indeed have become like new beings. 
The cure is usually begun by fasting un- 
interruptedly from three to eight or more 
days, according to the nature and acute- 
ness of the trouble. From then on, the 
experimenter partakes sparingly of food, 
eating not oftener than twice daily, more 
often once daily, and in some cases, but 
once every other day. Many people have 
gained in weight and muscle by this rule, 
in mental, moral and physical power to 
an almost incalculable degree. 

The long fast answers two purposes: 
it serves to purify the system, and also 
to break the fixed habit of eating three 
meals daily, in unfailing succession. The 
meal habit has the human being in an 
iron grasp. We do not think of resisting 
this tyrant. We obediently present our- 
selves at meal time, no matter what 
engagements we may have, or what 
pressing duties we must needs neglect. 

Professor Ranke of Munich, in his 
fasting experiments, found the sensation 
of hunger, which was strongest about 
thirty hours after the last food taken, to 
disappear and not return, after forty- 
eight hours of fasting. The greatest 
courage is therefore required during the 
early stage of the experiment. 

It is not often true that human beings 
can subsist without food for a longer 
period than forty days or thereabouts. 
Ten or twelve days is the usual limit of 
endurance. Training has everything to 
do with one’s power in this direction. 
The Mohammedan is an example. He 
tastes no food from sunrise to sunset 
during the whole of the month of Rama- 


dan. This, of course, is a religious fast. 
“NO BREAKFAST” 


THE CURE 


We are told that to be physically 
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hungry, on arising from a refreshing 
sleep, is an utter impossibility. Some 
people insist that they feel quite sure they 
are hungry in the mornings. They meet 
the answer that this seeming hunger is 
but the result of a lifelong habit of 
thought and deed; that always having 
thought they needed a morning meal, 
and always having partaken of one, 
their apparent hunger is only the craving 
resultant upon custom. The “short 
rations” people also tell us that if we 
give up this habit, we shall find ourselves 
capable of more and better work, because 
of the bright physical and mental feeling 
which ensues. 

Some of the leading teachers of this 
doctrine appeal to the mothers, on the 
ground that they should guard their 
growing children from the sorrow and 
disease which is likely to be their por- 
tion if not watched over with the 
tenderest thoughtfulness in this impor- 
tant direction. They believe the respon- 
sibility devolves largely on the mothers, 
who are the real makers of men. 
\Vomen are greater controlling factors 
in the well-being of the race than the 
majority of them know or understand. 
Once women can be persuaded of their 
immeasurable power for good or evil in 
the destiny of mankind, the teachers of 
progress feel confident that a great move- 
ment of reform will be started. And 
they contend it must start with the child, 
and that the child’s food is of the 
widest interest, his physical perfection, 
duration of life and spirituality all de- 
pending therefrom. 

SHORT RATIONS AND LONG LIFE 

One of the most thorough thinkers of 
the day makes the statement that if we 
ate the proper food, and not too much of 
it, lived up to the natural and sensible 
standards of hygiene, and thought cheer- 
ful thoughts, we would be rewarded 
by greatly increased longevity. He 
maintains that, considering our length 
of life from the animal standpoint, we 
ought, in a rightly healthy and normal 
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state, to live five times as long as it takes 
us to mature. By this he implies that we 
should still be well and active at from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty years of age. An- 
other eminent thinker says man by 
nature is intended to live longer, because 
of his superior intelligence, than the 
elephant or the wild horse, who live 
seventeen times as long as is required for 
the reaching of maturity. These ani- 
mals live about eighty-five years. Man’s 
vears of life, according to the same 
authority, should be three hundred and 
fifty. 
MANY PROBLEMS SOLVED 
That we should welcome this departure 
from our usual mode of life, were we 
convinced of its advisability, is certain, 
for two reasons: first, our health would 
be much improved, and second, the care, 
detail and expense of housekeeping 
would be greatly lessened. Were we all 
to start off on fasts of thirty to forty days 
or more, what a relief for the weary 
housewife! With the carping question 
of “what shall I get for the table to- 
day ?” removed into the dim limbo of the 
past, with a new but highly pleasant feel- 
ing of indifference as to the temper or 
humors of the cook; in fact, with a sense 
of indifference as to that person's exist- 
ence at all; with the money saved which 
formerly had been spent for food, a much 
smaller coal bill, and leisure to sit some- 
times with folded hands and revel in rest, 
one can picture the housekeeper as being 
one of the first to benefit by the change. 
And after the preparatory long fast, there 
would come the even tenor of the one or 
two meals a day. Let us suppose, after 
practice, it would be but one. Certainly 
this plan would be a long way on the 
road toward the wife’s millenium. One 
even can fancy the servant problem be- 
coming gradually solved, in the triumph- 
ant progress of this state of affairs, and 
many a domestic tragedy averted. For 
more than this, it would at present seem 
futile to hope. It is not well to expect 
extravagantly. 
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A Little 


Experiment in Co-operation 


By Mrs W. H. G. 


[We printed last month an account of an experiment now being made in co-operative buying. 


housekeeping here described was carried out in 1go2 


: was summer and Mrs Capable and 
I were each without a “girl’—girls 
know that it is not pleasant to be in a 
kitchen in summer. And she who, by 
tradition, is sometimes called the mis- 
tress never quite knows whether to be 
glad or sorry that the summer “girl” is 
so hard to get and keep; patience and 
fortitude are needed to bear either her 
absence or her presence. When Mrs 
Capable and I were breezily shaking our 
dusters in the fresh morning, air, we 
called to each other across back yards: 
“Isn't it nice to have one’s work done 
with brains?” But when we were wash- 
ing the mutton fat from dr-;sping pans, 
under the gaslight, at 7.30 p m, we were 
but that brains at least, 
might be put to some better use. 

So we talked it over, and of course we 
could easily see what the trouble was: 
each one of us had to cook too many 
dinners. I have always wondered who 
first conceived the idea of eating three 
meals a day; good sense and natural 
indolence both seem so plainly to indi- 
cate one as preferable, from every point 
of view—except, perhaps, that of the 
beef and sugar trusts. With only one 
meal a day to prepare and clear away 
(and digest) civilization would probably 
set in at once; time and money and 
thought would be set free for the really 
important things in life, and neuritis 
would perish from off the earth. But 
some wily grocer or provision dealer 
contrived to make somebody think that 
he needed to eat three times a day, and 
then it became the fashion, and of course 
nothing can ever be done about it now. 
We cannot help ourselves any more than 
we can help going about wretchedly 


not sure our 
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uncomfortable in a long skirt, or 
wretchedly ugly in an absurd hat that 
would draw tears and laughter from an 
ape. 

And so Mrs Capable and I talked it 
over, and we “Breakfasts are 
nothing, luncheons are nothing, but din- 
ners are everything—in summer let us 
try co-operation. If you will cook the 
dinners for us all on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, 1 will cook them 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Then each of us will have three after- 
noons in a week on which to pay calls, 
or sit on the piazza comfortable and 
carefree as the lily of the field.” 

Financially, the plan presented no 
difficulties, as each family had four 
members, and each member one average 
human capacity for food. We solemnly 
covenanted to have no company dinners; 
three simple courses must be the limit, 
a soup or a salad, meat and two vegeta- 
bles and a dessert. We agreed also not 
to combine on Sunday, thus preserving 
the individuality of Sunday, and _ inci- 
dentally giving opportunity to kind 
friends whose “girls’’ had not gone to 
the beach, to invite us to dinner and so 
make Sunday truly a holy day, a day of 
rest and gladness to the soul. 

We carried out this program for sev- 
eral weeks; on Mondays at six-fifteen 
precisely, the Capable family would ring 
our doorbell, and after a decorous but 
brief pause in the parlor, would be sum- 
moned to my dining room, where the 
first course smoked upon the table, and 
the hostess, warm and welcoming, stood 
ready to carve and serve the dinner which 
she had already cooked. The courses, 
were changed by a younger member of 
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the family, by preference one of the 
young men. After dinner, dignity de- 
manded that dishes should be ignored 
for a short time while we all withdrew 
and conversed, the hostess, in particular, 
presenting to her guests a gilded imita- 
tion of leisure beautiful to behold. But 
very soon, the Capable family would 
bid us good-night and then the cook's 
apron went on, her sleeves went up, and 
the clearing away was done with all the 
science and speed that education and 
good will can bring to bear on what we 
may call after-dinner problems. 

We all enjoyed it. It prevented those 
lapses into savagery in the matters of 
soiled table linen, elbows on table, too 
long continued consecutive cold roast 
beef and other pitfalls always yawning 
to catch the family without a servant. 
It kept conversation stimulated and wits 
sharpened a little above the usual strictly 
family mark; it insured good cooking; 
for of course IT was not willing to be 
beaten by Mrs Capable every night. It 
also insured a fresh meal each day, for 
only by a miracle could there ever be 
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economized fuel and labor. It was on 
the whole an interesting experiment; but 
I don’t know that it proves anything or 
that it will help anybody else to make 
easier the burdens of modern house- 
keeping. 

But I[ take pleasure in offering to 
Goop HovuseKeEePinG this brief account 
in friendly acknowledgment of many 
useful hints which it has given me. It 
has been suggested by observers of our 
experiment that the principle might be 
carried farther, to a larger group of 
families; indeed, there come to the 
mind’s eye visions of a co-operative 
neighborhood, supplied with heat from 
a common plant, and equipped in a 
variety of ways for co-operative econ- 
omies and conveniences. There are un- 
doubted possibilities in this direction, 
which the readers of your magazine will 
not be slow to discover. The chief ob- 
stacle to be overcome is this: the 
moment you begin to have families of 
unequal size and varying tastes, you 
introduce troublesome complications. 


The College Influence 


al Little Study of Its Working in Individual Instances 


“6 (COLLEGE has done everything for 
Ruth,” remarked a mother at 
commencement, as, amid bursts of ap- 
plause, her daughter came gracefully 
down the steps after delivering the ivy 
oration. “She was one of the awkward 
kind, you know; never knew what to do 
with her hands and feet, and always did 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. We 
sent her to college as a last resort. The 
first year there was decided improvement 
and now we can hardly believe it is the 
same girl.” 
During freshman year Ruth did, in- 
deed, have a sorry time of it. It began 
on Mountain day. As we clambered into 


the old hay wagon which was to take us 
to the Glen for a picnic, she managed in 
some way to deposit her lunch upon the 
road behind us, greatly to her embar- 
rassment. ‘The crisp autumn air and the 
beautiful scenery as we climbed the hills 
partially obliterated the unpleasant mem- 
ory before we reached the rustic bridge 
which marked the entrance to the Glen, 
but later, when we had found the most 
inviting spot along the banks of the 
stream and were spreading our lunch 
there, poor Ruth spilled a jar of coffee 


on the waist of our chaperon, the digni- 


fied head of the [English department. 
lor one member of the party, at least, 


any fragments left to gather up; it 
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this much-anticipated day was spoiled. 
And so things went for several months. 
At last Ruth became interested in basket 
ball, and then the metamorphosis began. 
This served as a outlet for her natural 
exuberance, and she threw all her ener- 
gies into the game. [Freshman year she 
did some fine work on the team, and 
sophomore year she practically won the 
game. lrom this time on her whole 
class idolized her, and so great was her 
success in after dinner speeches at ath- 
letic meets, that she was unanimously 
elected ivy orator. 

Often some event in the college social 
life will bring out talents where their 
existence was never suspected. We had 
in our class a girl who seemed utterly 
lacking in originality. When this young 
woman was appointed chairman of the 
junior “frolic’’ committee, we all ex- 
pressed surprise and anxiously awaited 
the result. But what a frolic we had 
that year! We were bidden to a “circus” 
and found all the characteristic features, 
from pink lemonade and peanuts to a 
midway with tea gardens and _ oriental 
dancers. ‘The side show was most real- 
istic, with its two-headed man, bearded 
lady and dazzling snake charmer. There- 
after we looked with envy upon the girl 
who had planned this wonder, and who 
was henceforth sought to manage social 
functions of all kinds. To-day, the exec- 
utive ability thus discovered manifests 
itself in her own home, ideal in its sys- 
tem of management and methods of 
entertaining. 

To the world outside, the most ridic- 
ulous type of college girl in the un- 
tamed state is the one who indulges in 
“crushes” on the faculty. The symptoms 
of this disease are often alarming, and the 
fever may run from one week to four 
years. ‘The ordinary lovesick girl is 
easily cured in comparison with one con- 
sumed by so all-absorbing a passion as 
this. I remember one girl so afflicted, 
who would stand for hours in a pouring 
rain, waiting to catch one glance from 
the beloved object as she passed from 


one building to another. So much of 
Gertrude’s allowance went for violets that 
she never had a whole pair of shoes or 
a presentable stock. She actually waited 
two years for an assignment to the house 
in which her idol resided. We had given 
up this case as hopeless, but the infatua- 
tion lost its feverish element by the close 
of senior year and settled in a friendship 
far more satisfactory. 

It was once my privilege to read a 
journal written by a girl who had a vio- 
lent attack of this fever. Its pages ran 
something like this: “November 18— 
Walked from the postoffice to the library 
behind J. L. W. She smiled as we 
passed.” “December 1o—Violets dropped 
by J. L. W. at 1903-4 basket ball game.” 
(This opposite two or three faded flow- 
ers.) “January 27—Bribed the wash- 
woman with five dollars to deliver up lace 
handkerchief belonging to J. L. W.” 
“March 3—Submitted Sonnet to J. L. W. 
to the Monthly.’ “March 30— Have 
taken room in Hillcrest, from whose win- 
dows I can see J. L. W. pass on her way 
to chapel. How shall I account to papa 
for the extra expense? Will have to buy 
another set of books for Lible history.” 

For a long time Estelle kept this “story 
of her heart” jealously guarded, locking 
it up in her desk after each burst of con- 
fidence. But during the winter of our 
senior year, when she had outgrown this 
childish passion, we girls spent a merry 
evening around the fire in her room, read- 
ing the diary, whose pages we found 
more fascinating than the most popular 
novel of the day. : 

Very interesting was the evolution of a 
pushing girl, whose father was the 
owner of gold mines. She spelled her 
name “Alys’” and came to college wit! 
the conviction that her enormous wealth 
and aristocratic notions would make a 
sensation. 

Alys soon asked the matron to change 
her room, as the girls on her corridor 
were not “congenial.” We all put her 
down for a snob. Pitter was the disci- 
pline which the unfortunate girl had to 
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undergo. All of her first year was spent 
in trying to get into a certain set, com- 
posed of girls representative of some of 
the oldest families in the country. Alys 
had had instructions to spare no pains or 
expense in gaining an entrance into this 
society, but the girls had been brought 
up in an entirely different manner, and 
did not readily respond to the numerous 
attentions in the way of huge boxes of 
lluyler’s or bouquets of American Beau- 
ties which were showered upon them. 
It took this girl exactly two years to 
realize that money is of minor importance 
in the social life of our women’s col- 
leges; that a liberal equipment of brains, 
combined with good breeding, is worth 
far more. As soon as she went about 
things in the right way, Alys gained 
many of those honors which had been 
most coveted. She “made” the glee club, 
and sang a solo at her senior concert in a 
simple and charming manner wholly un- 
known in her earlier college days. Then 
she became interested in the association 
for Christian work, and much of the 
money formerly spent in vainly striving 
for popularity found a worthier object. 
The night of our senior class supper, 
when the engaged girls were bidden to 
“chase each other around the table,” 
according to custom, we were surprised 
to see Alys rise among the first. Late 
that evening, after tearful farewells had 
been said, after we had each promised to 
be bridemaid to a dozen girls and the old 
glee had serenaded those departing, we 
walked down to the little lake to watch 
for the last time the moon lose its reflec- 
tion in the water and sink behind the 
hills which had been the guardian of our 
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joys and sorrows for four happy years. 
Then it was that this once “snippy” girl 
confided to us her plans for the future. 
She was to go into college settlement 
work for a time, and then would become 
the wife of a man whose name was 
already well known along the line of 
social and economic reform. 

And so the college atmosphere—and 
where in the world is there anything like 
it ?>—awakens high aspirations in the girl 
who comes to it in the right spirit. The 
frivolous girl will learn that for us all 
life has something deeper to offer than 
mere amusement ; her overstudious sister 
will not be allowed to make a bookworm 
of herself here as she may have done in 
her own home. Each has some message 
for the other, to help her in meeting 
intelligently the problems and respon- 
sibilities of later years. 

It is estimated that one girl out of 
every five hundred goes to college. What- 
ever the type of girl, and however inter- 
ested she may become in her studies, 
those who understand her best know 
that with rare exceptions it is the home- 
to-be which influences every thought, 
every act. The college girl is not essen- 
tially changed in her relation to life; only 
her horizon is widened, and within her 
are resources which should enrich the 
family life over which every woman has 
a controlling influence, whether or not she 
marries. As the president of one of our 
leading institutions expresses it: “This 
college stands for the highest ideals of 
womanhood, and aims to give every ad- 
vantage which will enable the gentle- 
woman to secure harmonious develop- 
ment of mind and body.” 
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The Brook 


Curly Head and Sunny Locks 
All the livelong day 

With a merry little brook 
Shout and laugh and play. 


Curly Head, with panties rolled 
Clear above his knees, 

Likes to wade out very far 
Underneath the trees. 


f 
There a froggie once he found 
Dressed in coat of green, I 


And a spotted turtle who 
Thought he wasn’t seen. 
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“Ker-chug”’ the froggie said, 
and jumped 
Plumb into the brook, 
And swam away ere Sunny 
Locks 
Had a chance to look. 


And when at night nurse takes 
them home, 
Safely tucked in bed, 
In silver streams of Slumberland 
They will wade instead. 


CHILDREN 


‘Two little boats with sails of 


They play are going out to sea 


white, 


Loaded deep with sand, 


Very far from land. 
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Household Economy 


Light on Plumbing Mysteries and a Variety of Homely Wisdom 


By Emiry Hott 


Copyright by McClure, Phillips & Co 
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RAPS are the vital points of all sorts and 

conditions of plumbing. The S-trap in 
some shape is now all but universal. The end 
and aim of a trap is to bar with a water seal 
the entrance of sewer gas, which is more 
properly sewer air. Upon this point there is 
a lively dispute. Some of the wise men say 
that there is a specific toxic exhalation from 
sewage, others that sewer gas, so-called, is only 
air tainted with sulphureted and carbureted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, and various gaseous 
products of decomposing human waste. 

But let nobody be lulled into false security. 
Every inch of inside pipe surface shelters 
countless millions of bacteria, harmless so long 
as use keeps the pipes wet, but ready for 
deadly mischief as soon as the pipe dries. 
Ifence the importance of flushing daily unused 
fixtures. Hence, too, the danger in occupying 
a house disused or closed without the most 
thorough flushing of all plumbing, and at least 
a twenty-four hours’ airing. The very first 
thing to do when preparing to occupy such a 
dwelling is to set a short bit of candle upon 
the cellar floor, and see how well it burns 
there. If it goes out inside an hour, open all 
doors and windows, start fires, and do what- 
ever else is possible to set up a brisk circula- 
tion of air. 
itself, the light ill-smelling hydrogens going 


Long escaped sewer gas divides 


into upper air, and the heavy carbonic acid 
sinking. This stale carbonic acid has no dis- 
tinct bad smell, but rather one lifeless and 
stifling. It is, in fact, identical with the 
“choke-damp” so fatal in coal mines. Mixed 
with other lighter gases it becomes fire-damp, 
and may explode with more or less force if 
brought in contact with flames. 

Harking back to trap seals, the water seal is 
the water which, after flushing, remains in the 
lower bend of the S, standing well above the 
projection, and thus permitting nothing gaseous 
to escape. 
ways. 


This seal may be broken in several 
Evaporation is one of them; therefore 
a trap standing in a very warm place must be 


g 


flushed at least twice a day if not in use, 
Siphonage is another way. A third is too 
great a head of water, especially if the water 
carries along considerable solid matter. Thus 


laden it sometimes sets up suction strong 
enough to draw the water seal over the bend 
of the trap. 
from a may 
enough in flow to take the water seal along 
with it. 

Where a single trap is suspected, pour pep- 


permint essence in a higher one, holding the 


In the same way water poured 


considerable hight have force 


bottle inside a cloth, and spreading out the 
cloth over the trap mouth so the smell shall 
Then the 
suspected trap for a few minutes, and note if 
In test 
ing a sink thus, put the peppermint in a big 


be closely confined. stand beside 


the peppermint smell comes out of it. 


thin glass bottle, one big enough to cover the 
sink grating, stop the bottle very tight, set it 
over the grating; then spread the cloth over 
the whole sink, stretch a hand under the cloth, 
and break the bottle upon the grating, leaving 
Open doors and 
windows for a minute, close them, go away 


the top to cover the opening. 
and stay half an hour. If upon returning the 
peppermint smell is strong, especially around 
the trap underneath, something is in need of 
immediate attention. 

This is the way to tell whether or no a trap 
holds its seal properly. Pour in a gallon of 
water very gently, and after five minutes mark 
how high the water stands in the trap. Then 
flush it quickly and forcibly with the full head 
of the cistern. When the water is again still, 
the mark. If it 
trap is working right, but if it is even a half 
inch lower, there is danger ahead—danger 
demanding the instant services of a competent 
plumber. 


see if it reaches does, the 


TESTING FOR SEWER GAS 

To test a trap for sewer gas, hold a long 
lighted taper just over the water as the trap 
is flushed. If the flame is drawn. slightly 
downward, the plumbing is properly ventilated; 
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if it flutters sharply upward, sewer air is rising 
through the flush water. The taper flame, of 
course, will burn up; one must judge by any 
fluttering and swirling, such as would be occa- 
sioned by little currents of air. Where a slow, 
steady escape of sewer air is suspected, try 
the candle test. Put a bit of lighted candle in 
a very low candlestick, and set it in the closet, 
either on the floor or close beside the trap. 
Leave it undisturbed for three hours, keeping 
the bathroom door shut tight all the time. 
Any considerable amount of sewer gas will 
bring in enough carbonic acid to settle and 
put out the flame. 

Another test, especially valuable for sink 
traps and screened traps in general, is that of 
a silver spoon. Rub the spoon as bright as 
possible, then keep it for twelve hours close 
to the place suspected. Even a trace of sewer 
gas will blur and begin to tarnish it. The flame 
test also applies in such cases, though less 
certainly, as the screen or grating deflects and 
breaks up the flow of escaping gas. 

NO TRIFLES IN PLUMBING 

In the care of plumbing, more than almost 
anything else, there are no trifles. A bit of 
rag, a string, a burnt match, or a wisp of hair 
from the comb, seenis a very little thing; one 
that the pipes can carry off with no possible 
train. Wait a bit. The rag or the string 
hanging over the bend of the trap may make 
itself a siphon to empty the water seal—the 
water seal which is the household defense 
against the dangerous sewer gas: and the rag 
so caught may keep on doing it unsuspected, 
week after week, until death and disease are 
rampant. 

Match ends ought to float away harming no- 
hody, but are ever so much likelier to be caught 
hy some eddy of flush water, jammed into a 
crevice, and there take to themselves other 
solid particles until they form a clot of decay, 
alike offensive ani dangerous. Still, in the 
matter Of mischici making, nothing quite comes 
up to the wisp of hair, which quickly forms 
itself into a sort of strainer, catching and hold- 
ing stuff that should pass by. Worse still, it 
commonly lodges in the most inconvenient 
place, hanging fast to the least roughness or 
the tiniest projection inside the pipe, and at 
last by accretion clogging the whole space. 
Hair has a most special affinity for bits of soap. 
Solid soap is another thing to be religiously 
kept out of pipes. Even very strong soap- 
suds do harm unless followed at once with a 
flood of clear water, preferably hot water. 
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Either coffee grounds or tea leaves will clog 
a sink pipe. They will also wear it out very 
quickly. This partly by mechanical means, 
partly by chemical ones. Drain both very 
dry, and throw among ashes, unless the tea 
leaves are kept for sprinkling carpets before 
sweeping. In a sink pipe, even though all 
grease is kept out, they breed smells. Then 
in the sewer, where grease is inevitable, they 
will cake and clog distressingly, often to the 
point of making necessary a costly and trou- 
blesome unclogging. 

Every kitchen should have its grease can 
for refuse fat of every sort, even the scrap 
ings of greasy plates and dishes. Empty this 
can twice a week in winter, every other day 
in summer. Let greasy water, as from boil 
ing hams or corned beef, cool thoroughly, and 
take off the grease before pouring the water 
in the sink. All greasy vessels need to be 
rinsed with hot soda water before washing. 
Let them stand some little time after the 
water is poured in; thus the grease becomes 
in a measure saponified, and is less apt to 
stick to the pipes, or cake upon top of the trap. 

3ut neither grease, strings, nor tea and 
coffee grounds are the worst things plumbing 
is called on to encounter. Many careless folk 
do not seruple to throw into a closet such 
things as grape skins, cherry pits, nutshell 
and carpet sweepings. The last are the worst. 
Persistence in such practices means disease 
and a big bill for repairs. It may be accepted 
as axiomatic that nothing should ever be 
thrown into a closet that is feasible or even 
possible to dispose of in any other way. 
Under no circumstances Iet anything go there 
that water will not dissolve. Pipes are made 
to carry off liquids and only such solids as may 
he reduced to a fluid consistency. 

WASH DAY STEAM 

Closets located above set tubs ought to be 
set apart for earthenware. The rising steam 
will rust and corrode iron. tin, copper and 
brass. If general use of a closet so placed is 
imperative, upon wash day mornings put a 
lump of quicklime, as big as the two fists, in a 
platter upen every shelf, and close the doors 
tight. The thirsty lime will drink up the 
moisture and keep the closet dry and sweet. 
The same precaution is wise in muggy weather, 
especially if it is hot as well. Indeed, through- 
out the dogdays a cheesecloth bag of quicklime 
suspended in every kitchen closet will do much 
to make the kitchen atmosphere entirely 
wholesome. 


Goon HousEKEErING knows—to continue the 
series of oddities which it knows—of a home 
not a mile from the desk where these lines 
are written, in which the husband and father 
has a combined office and library, the walls of 
which are adorned with five portraits of him- 
self. Turn which way he will, his eyes fall 
upon either a crayon likeness of himself, an 
enlarged photograph or a painting. As an- 
nounced in the “Discovery” paragraphs last 
month and in March, there are two crisp five- 
dollar bills awaiting the best descriptions of 
household oddities and novelties known to 
our readers; also a third prize of a two-dollar 
bill. 

Growing weary of the slow process of get- 
ting the lumps out of some powdered sugar, 
I tried putting the sugar through a meat chop- 
per. The experiment was a success and I no 
longer dread the summer berry season, with 
its lumpy powdered sugar.—E. K. F. 


®This is an original cale filling: To three 
tablespoons of cornstarch dissolved in a little 
cold water add one and one-half cups of boil- 
ing water and cook five minutes, then add 
two-thirds cup sugar, one egg well beaten, and 
one large lemon, juice and half the rind. The 
yolks of two eggs make it darker. Spread 
while hot.—V. W. 

The foundation was a straw box or tea 
basket—these tea baskets are to be had of dif- 
ferent sizes from wholesale tea merchants. The 
owner fitted the basket with linings of felt and 
of asbestos, and then procured of a tinman 
a zine box of a size to slip easily into the lined 
basket. The zinc box was divided into com- 
partments by zinc slides and had also a lid. 
Then the berries, the cream, the cold meat or 
custard is put into the zinc box and the bas- 
ket cover is put on. It may be set in a cool 


corner and would suggest photographs or any- 
thing rather than berries and cold meat. This 
simple affair was the invention of a semi- 
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invalid occupying €a room in an apartment 
house, who sends out for her dinner and needs 
cold storage to keep the left-overs for break- 
fast and lunch or to protect cream or other 
delicacy a few hours. She says the wind was 
rather knocked out of her sails when her seam- 
stress told her she had long kept her cream by 
putting it into a tin cooky box and setting the 
box, wrapped in a piece of flannel, in a lunch 
basket in the open window.—C. W. 


¥% People who have boarded at hotels and will 
not touch mashed potato will eat the “real 
thing,” as I have proved repeatedly. Keep the 
potatoes hot while mashing, use butter and 
cream, and beat, beat, beat, till the result is a 
creamy mass. Serve in a hot dish—M. M. 
Withrow. 

I have found the white of egg very effective 
in stopping summer complaint in babes and 
Strain it through a muslin 
cloth four times. It will then be like water. 
For a babe six months old, dilute it with 
water one-half and give two spoonfuls every 
two hours, providing as little other food as 
possible. This has acted like a charm in 
obstinate cases, for me—C. B. H. 


young children 


The Editor asked an electric lighting and 
heating company for figures of the cost of the 
electricity used in heating and cooking opera- 
tions, and received the following — statistics, 
gathered from careful tests: two gallons of 
water in a three-gallon tank, with the cover 
on, were heated to the boiling point in forty 
minutes by means of an electric heating coil, 
at a cost of 2.43 cents. At the end of an hour 
the cost had reached 3.3 cents. The water 
boiled four minutes after the electric current 
was shut off. An electric radiator, on high 
heat, showed a cost per hour of 3% to 534 
cents per hour, according to the different rates 
for electricity, medium heat, 2 1-10 to 3% cents 
per hour, low heat, one-half cent to three- 
fifths of a cent. A large oven, heated to 300 
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degrees, baked four apples in sixty-five min- 
utes at a cost off four cents. A lunch for 
fourteen plates was cooked at a fuel cost of 
1114 cents, the menu consisting of consomme, 
broiled chops, peas, Delmonico potatoes, cake 
and coffee. A lunch for the: same number 
of persons, including roast beef and rolls, was 
prepared at a fuel cost of 12% cents. The 
manager of a gas lighting company, while de- 
clining to give estimates for the same work, 
affirmed that the cost would be smaller. 


w\y little girl of six, whose hair is quite 
ng, made a great ado over the combing of 
although i did it as gently as I could. 
Finally I bought some new ribbon and prom- 
ised that she should wear it every day that she 
did not complain at the combing, strings to 
be substituted if she did. Now an occasional 
“ouch® is all we hear. A bad habit was 
broken so easily that I have thought other 
mothers might try my plan with equal success. 
M. 


wl have seen several ways of keeping the 
recipes and little bits of information which all 
Goop IloOUSEKEEPING readers prize, but never 
my way. It is a good thing to know exactly 
where to look for certain things, so I have 
a blank book which is spaced for every 
letter in the alphabet, allowing as many pages 
to each as the book permits. This makes a 
good index and [ have all the valuable helps 
t hand without copying or mutilating my 
Ilere is a sample: 


1903 Apple Surprise | Page 


¥ Most of the mental devices for wooing sleep 
have failed because they have nearly always 
tried to resort to “local treatment,” in other 
words, they have made a homeopathic attempt 
to stop thinking, by thinking about something 
else; a process which might also be cailed 
“elimination by substitution.” But all think- 
ing, spontaneous or forced, draws more or less 
blood to the brain, prevents deep inhalations 
and bars the gate to the kingdom of dreams. 
Any device, on the other hand, which will 
inake one take deep long breaths, spontane- 
usly (the invariable forerunner of sleep), may 
be counted upon as a genuine remedy for 
insomnia. Even deep breathing which is 
forced is better than any purely mental attempt 


{ 


W in sleep. 


3ut if the deep breathing can 
produced involuntarily, one is sure of a 
passport to Nodland. After several nights of 
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experiment to this end, the present writer 
decided to apply the principle adopted by the 
masseurs, who begin their manipulations 
“at the point farthest from the seat of diffi- 
culty,” which, in the case of insomnia, would 
be the fect. Lying on the right side, with the 
knees together, and considerably flexed, the 
victim of insomnia should begin to pedal bothe 
his feet slowly up and down, with the move- 
ment entirely in the ankles. The pedaling 
should keep time with the natural rhythm of 
respiration and be continued until it is fol- 
lowed by deep and spontaneous breathing. 
Several people who have tried this remedy 
report that involuntary deep breathing inva- 
riably begins before they have pedaled up and 
down a dozen times. In obstinate cases of 
insomnia, the patient may need to keep up the. 
pedaling two or three minutes, or even more, 
with intermissions, if necessary. The treat- 
ment may also be varied by moving the feet 
alternately, instead of simultaneously, though 
the latter method has proved the more speed- 
ily efficacious in the cases known to the writer. 
The explanation of the result obtained is prob- 
ably simple. The blood is pumped from the 
head, and with the removal of brain tension, 
a general relaxation follows, with a sequent 
deep respiration and its resulting sleep.— 
E. 
¥ The tubs in my basement laundry were sect 
against the wall as usual. The light from the 
windows did not strike the tubs. Having had 
the house replumbed, I set the tubs out from 
the wall about eighteen inches. They now 
have perfect light, and my clothes are washed 
perfectly. The tubs are covered with news- 
papers when not in use, to exclude the dust 
that otherwise would gather in them.— 
A. W. D. 


¥ A knitting bag intended for a large piece 
of knitting, is made of brown and yellow 
brocade. Cut a piece of the material nineteen 
by twenty-two inches. Face each of the ends 
two and one-half inches deep with yellow silk. 
Stitch across this facing three-fourths of an 
inch from the bottom for drawing strings. 
Then, leaving the faced part open, stitch the 
ends of the bag together on the wrong side, 
three inches down from facing. Take two 
brass rings one and one-fourth inches in dia- 
meter and crochet closely around them with 
yellow silk, filling the center of each with an 
open work wheel, as is done in drawn work. 
Cut two pieces of brocade nineteen inches long 
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and two inches wide and line them with the 
silk. Join each piece, gather one side and sew 
it over and over with wrong side to one of 
the rings; then gather the opening at the bot- 
tom of the bag at each end, and overhand that 
also around the ring. The effect is of a 
rosette at cach end; and the needles can pro- 
ject through the rings if necessary. Yellow 
ribbons are run in at the top to draw up the 
bag. —Ella B. Merwin. 


pretty and inexpensive wrap for a baby 
can be made from double-faced ciderdown of 
any preferred color, or 
of the single-faced lined 
with silk. The hood and 
cape are cut together 
from one and one-fourth 
yards of goods, the pieces 
from the sides of the 
hood forming gores for the cape. It is nice 
faced (not bound) with satin ribbon. The 
hood has a casing around the edge and at the 
neck through which ribbon is run, making a 
bow on top and strings to tie under the chin.— 
Mrs R. F. P. 


® As a family we are fond of salt mackerel, 
salt cod and the other salt cured fish, but 
how not to have them too salt was the ques- 
tion. If you have the same trouble try this: 
fasten to a piece of heavy wire netting six 
or eight inches in diameter three corks or 
wooden plugs. Put this in the bottom of your 
pan of water—and your fish on the netting 
skin side up—and you will find the fish better 
flavored than when soaked in the old way.— 
Mary E. Mitchell. 


# My den TI still use in the winter, but not 
much in the summer. My wife is very timid 
in a thunder storm and she has somehow got 
the idea that this room, situated in the north- 
east corner of the house, is the safest place 
in a tempest, and as soon as the clouds begin 
to gather, she rushes up to this room, closes 
the blinds, draws the shades and at the first 
flash of lightning closes the door and lights 
the gas. If any of us are at home, we are 
invited, solicited—commanded even—to occupy 
this room during the continuance of the 
shower. It is impossible to see a flash of 
lightning with the blinds closed and shades 
drawn, but it is not possible to keep out the 
noise of the thunder, and for this reason we 
have designated the den as the “thunder 
room.” If the weather is not too stifling, 
some of us will stay in the room a few'min- 


utes at a time, but all except the lady of the 
house prefer to sce it lighten and run the 
greater risk of other portions of the house, 
rather than submit to the sweating proccss. 
Of course we don’t blame the lady for being 
afraid in a shower, as we consider this a dis- 
ease and not a common sort of fear that is 
exhibited by some ladies at the sight of a 
mouse. The “thunder room” is no doubt the 
safest place in the house, for it never has 
been disturbed by lightning or thunder. By 
the way, the rest of the house- never has, 
either, but this does not signify. My next 
house, if ever I build one, shall have a thun- 
der room so situated as to shut out as much 
as possible of the noise of an electrical storm. 
—H. D. T. 


Water, boiled for drinking purposes, can 
be greatly improved by beating rapidly, just 
before using, with a Dover egg beater. The 
peculiar lifeless taste is removed by the rapid 
beating—Mrs E. B. W. 


The glass stopper of a bottle of smelling 
salts became fast, apparently immovable. As 
a last resort a few drops of sewing machine 
oil were put around the stopper and set away 
for a few days. A very light tapping on the 
side of the stopper with a small piece of wood 
then served to loosen it. The oil had pene- 
trated to the bottom of the stopper.—Emma 
F. Creswell. 


¥ If, on washing day morning, your laundress, 
with doleful looks, tells you that the boiler, 
filled with clothes, has sprung a leak, do not 
despair. Push the clothes away from the side 
of the boiler and drop in a handful of corn 
meal. This will settle at the bottom of the 
boiler, will soon swell, filling the leak entirely, 
and the meal cannot harm the clothes. The 
effect is equally good, if your pot with a boiled 
dinner or ham leaks while in use.—M. C. B. 


# A salad was wanted at once; egg, potato 
or salmon would not suit the occasion, which 
was unexpected, and there was no cold chicken 
in the refrigerator. A can of veal loaf was 
chilled, cut in dice and lightly mixed with ice 
cold shredded lettuce, daintily arranged on a 
low dish with a border of crisp lettuce leaves, 
covered with mayonnaise dressing, decorated 
with thin slices of radish and halved olives, 
and pronounced most appetizing. No season- 
ing aside from the mayonnaise was needed, a 
piquant taste being given by the veal loaf. 
“I like this chicken salad,” remarked one of 
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the men of the party, “it has a unique flavor.” 
Whereupon the hostess bowed gracefully, but 
maintained a discreet silence—A. M. LP. 


wl find it a great convenience to label cach 
can of fruit as put it up. Then, my 
housekeeping book, L write just how many 
jars of each sort are put in the cellar or 
toreroom, I arrange the fruit systematically, 
» each kind can be readily found. Then, as 
the fruit is used, | mark it off my list. In 
this way I know just how much I have left 
of each sort as the winter advances. It is 


also a help the next year to know how much, 


When you keep help in the 
house, this method is even more useful.— 


tu preserve, 


# \ wet cloth wrung out as dry as possible 
nd smoothly wrapped around a vessel of any 
kind in which “left-overs” are put away for 
{o-morrow’'s use, conforms to the shape of it 
and insures the contents against the inroads 


of Insects.- Pebic. 


®! had a bicycle skirt of cotton covert, mixed 
colors. It had a grease spot on the front 
breadth. [ dipped the spot in soap and water 


I had 
to get new goods and put in a fresh breadth. 


to wash it and the color ran dreadfully. 


Next time it was soiled [ simply dipped it in 
naphtha and hung in the air and it looked as 
good as new; grease gone, and the color not 
A friend who has a 
white silk waist leaves the lace in the neck, 
puts it in a large bowl of naphtha, rubs the 


disturbed in the least. 


soiled places and hangs outdoors to dry and 
No ironing is 
Use the utmost caution in handling 


air, and it is all ready to wear. 
necessary. 
naphtha, to have windows open and keep away 
from the fire. One point seems strange to me, 
washing things in naphtha does not wrinkle 
thein as water does.—O. 


¥A pump need not be over the well in order 
to get water. Our well was some little dis- 
tance from the kitchen, so we put another 
pump on the back porch, using about forty 
feet of pipe. The smallest size of galvanized 
washtub was taken to a tin shop and a short 
piece of pipe was soldered to it. This was 
set in front of the pump, and a pipe from it 
carries off waste water. We had enough old 
pipe for the waste pipe. The new pipe, tub, 
ete, cost about $7.50. The man of the house 
could do all the work of putting it in. We 
think it has already paid for itself, but we 


itend to inclose six by ten feet of the porch 


(which is six by twenty) and bring the water 
into the kitchen. My kitchen was too small 
to do this, or it would have been done so in 
the first place.—Mrs G. S. McKee. 

wor a simple but effective trimming which 
can be used on the edge of tucks of summer 
shirt waists or on the edge of the ruffles of 
sofa pillows, stitch two rows of machine stitch- 
ing, about a quarter of an inch apart, and the 
same distance from the edge. Then with a 
contrasting color, or the same color as the 


Roman floss or 


gor nls, of 


heavy mercerized 
cotton, run the threads diagonally through 
every other machine stitch, which should be 
long in order to permit the thread to run 
through This homemade decoration 
vas devised by the writer.—G. B. Z. 


easily. 


«An ingenious woman can make a score of 
variations on the basis of this design, crossing 
the contrasting threads of silk, making circles 
between the rows of stitching, or using three 
Or thie 


silk may be run in under every third stitch 


or four harmonious colors together. 


so that a space will be left in the middle for 


French knots, or little 


Editor. 


stars or crosses. 


¥Carpet bugs are likely to appear in any 
house where the door and window screens do 


not fit 
not efficient. 


properly, or from other causes are 
Some of the new screening is 
too coarse to exclude the tiny bectles that 
fly about and deposit the eggs in dark cor- 
ners. You may observe them-—some of them 
black, others mottled black and white with 
a red line down the center of the “‘back— 
crawling about on the window pane looking 
very innocent, indeed. They are about the 
most difficult to exterminate 


from a house 
of any insect pest, as the moth from these 
beetles has the power to shed its skin seven 
times. <A relative recently told me her expe 
rience with chloride of tin, which was_ the 
most satisfactory in 
she had ever used. 
sprayed it from an atomizer on the under 
side of her carpet and about the cracks of 
the floor, about woolen clothing, ete. It will 
not injure the most delicate fabric, but is 


extremely Consultation of the 


results of any remedy 
Diluted with water she 


poisonous. 


cyclopedia reveals the fact that chloride of tin 
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is a chemical union of corrosive sublimate 
and tin. Why not try the corrosive sublimate 
alone (which is poisonous enough), and is 
easily soluble in water, and much less expen- 
sive than chloride of tin?—N. E. C. 


Sausages which gave a particularly keen 
relish when I ate them for the first time at a 
New York hotel I found to have been pre- 
pared by parboiling, splitting lengthwise in 
halves and then broiling to a crisp brown.—J. 


a puppy; so much cheaper than full 
grown dog,” said my friends, when I planned 
to get a house dog. After the puppy had 
chewed up some twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
upholstery in my den and had had seven or 
eight calls from the veterinarian, at two dol- 
lars “per,’ on account of certain infantile 
diseases of the dog, I decided to follow my 
own judgment hereafter.—Mister. 


® A friend who had lived for some years in. 


Germany made it possible for an invalid to 
gratify her palate with fresh strawberries long 
after the berry season. First she chose abso- 
lutely perfect fruit; no partly green,. or bird- 
pecked, or overripe berry did she tolerate. She 
discarded some beauties of the Sharpless 
variety for a crate of crimson ones not nearly 
so large. “I never use any but the all-red 
ones,” she explained, “I’m afraid of those 
white points.” To each berry, as she took off 
its cap. she gave a pinch that opened it to the 
core. “It must be opened, so that the sugar 
can penetrate to every part of it.’ As fast 
as a few pounds of fruit were prepared she 
added an equal weight of sugar, arranging it 
and the berries in layers in comparatively 
small dishes. She preferred two-quart bowls. 
After an hour in the refrigerator, the fruit was 
gently stirred up from the bottom with a 
wooden potato masher, until all the sugar was 
dissolved. A half hour more in the refrig- 
erator, till the fine foam had vanished from 
the top, then sterilized but perfectly cold pint 
jars were filled brimming full, and the rubbers 
and tops put on as usual. “There must be no 
foam in the bottle,” our instructress said, ‘and 
the fruit must be kept in a cool, dark, dry 
place, and looked at often.” I had no faith 
whatever in the keeping qualities of those 
preserves, nor in those of the cherries and 
currants that were put up in the same way— 
the cherries being pitted and the currants 
crushed as they were stripped from the stems, 
that each might surely be opened to the heart. 
We followed directions strictly, however, and 
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put a few of the cans way back in the lower 
part of the refrigerator; the balance we 
wrapped separately in blue paper and set them 
on the swing shelf of our dry cellar. After 
three weeks of close watching, one can of 
strawberries in the refrigerator was seen to be 
a trifle foamy. We opened it at once and 
found the taste not yet affected, so made a 
mid-July shortcake, which was eaten by the 
family with great rejoicing. At the end of 
eight weeks, when we had somewhat relaxed 
our vigilance, a can in the cellar, also of straw- 
berries. began to sizzle, and we found the 
fruit delightfully acid, so used the juice for 
strawberry shrub. Ten cans remained out of 
the dozen we put up; ten cans of strawberries, 
eight of cherries and three of currants, all of 
which lasted in perfect condition, and would 
have kept all winter—Mrs H. B. Sterling. 


¥ It does not seem a well-known fact that 
jam should be covered hot. We have covered 
all our jams and jellies hot for several years 
and never have a case of mold. As soon as 
the boiling jam or jelly is poured into the 
jar a round piece of stout paper pasted on 
both sides should be put on. The steam rising 
through this paper stiffens and stretches it 
and the jam pots look very neat when dry.— 
M. I. H., England. 


# A friend has devised an ingenious method 


of impressing upon her children the necessity 
of remembering that “tempus 
fugit” and that in the space of 
flying time there are many 
things that might be done by 
their little hands and minds for 
the good of their future lives. 
With this in mind she procured 
a number of “hour glasses,” 
some of them being five-minute 
glasses and some of them half- 
hour glasses, and so on, where- 
fore it has become a delight to Teddy to dress 
in three minutes of a morning to seeAf he can 
beat the racing sand of his little three-minute 
glass, whereas in days before this innovation 
his time for dressing ranged uncertainly from 
twenty minutes to one hour. Of course his 
watchful mother is careful not to give him the 
hour glass instead of the three-minute glass! 
Then Roland finds his scales and practicing 
very much more entrancing at stretches of five 
minutes each and the turning of his little five- 
minute glass seems to make him forget that he 
wishes to play polo instead of pianoforte. His 
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sister finds that she can get her arithmetic 
lesson in two turns of the ten-minute glass, 
which is her especial property, where before 
even an hour did not suffice to cover the fret ful 
period. Certainly this friend's method will 
suggest to other readers some of the advan- 
tages of “bottled time” and it will do more 
than any tonic for restless children; only at 
first let them play little with their glasses so 
as not to make the idea too much of a play- 
thing one.—G. T. 


#A doctor who can be thoroughly relied on 
advises as a remedy for ringworm the juice 
from leaves of the yellow dock steeped in 
vinegar. If your little boy is subject to this 
annoying rash it would be a good plan to 
prepare a bottleful of the decoction before 
the dock withers. It will keep for any 
length of time.—C. 


#I noticed a “Discovery” which said to turn 
a tin pail over the gasoline burner to catch 
the smoke while generating gas, to keep it 
from spreading around the room. That is 
very good, but [ would like to add my mite 
hy saying that we used such a stove for many 
years and never had any smoke, as we gen- 
crated by throwing a good teaspoonful of 

hol in the little cup and setting fire to it. 

is a little more expensive, [ admit, but 


ry convenient, and then you don't have that 
big flame or nasty smel!.—Katie. 


#Recalcitrant salt shakers have been known 
to yield to this plan: take one cupful of 
salt, spreading it out on a plate, and dry it in 
a hot oven for several minutes. Then mix 
with it one level teaspoon of cornstarch, 
which absorbs any moisture remaining or 
collecting in the salt, and does not affect its 
flavor—Annabel Lee. 


livery summer it is my custom to plunge 

veral potted plants, as geraniums, roses, etc, 
in the open ground, and how to provide them 
with a proper supply of moisture often be- 
comes a rather serious question. Water, 
even when carefully applied to plunged plants, 
will more generally soak into the soil outside 
of the pots than inside, and when only the 
dirt around the hase of a plant receives a 
wetting, the large hungry roots down in the 
pot—the main roots of the plant—usually are 
made to suffer from the lack of water. I 
therefore take an old tin can, punch holes in 
the bottom and sink it down close to the side 
of the plunged plant. Into this can I pour 


all the water the plant needs. The water 
gradually passes out and the plants don’t have 
to depend on the surface soil for moisture but 
can take deep, satisfactory drinks from under- 
neath, at will. By following this method one 
may keep plunged plants in a fresh, bright 
condition, while surface watered ones are 
suffering from dryness. It is an easy matter 
to gauge the amount of water, and there is 
no danger of the soil becoming sour. Liquid 
manure may be applied in the same way.— 


¥Someone ought to write an article upon 
how to keep a teakettle clean, so few people 
ever wash them (on the inside), but keep 
putting water in with the water that has been 
standing in the kettle for no one knows how 
long a time. I think the kettle should be 
washed on the inside at least once each day, 
and fresh water put in every time it is to be 
used for tea or coffee. First pour out all the 
water that has been standing in the kettle.— 
Mrs J. W. Starrett. 


¥ We were a jolly group of college girls, cach 
anxious to do her part toward filling the 
world with “sweetness and light.” “What 
nonsense we do talk at table!” said one. 
“What abominable English we often fall 
into!” added another. So followed the organ 
ization of the “S P G P” and thereafter our 
table was the merriest and most sought after 
in the dining room. All our pretentiousness 
went into our name—Society for the Promo- 
tion of Grammatical Purity’--but never was 
a society more devoid of red tape. Each girl 
on one side of the table furnished, at meal 
times (breakfast excepted), a bit of news from 
the papers, a bright story, or some interesting 
piece of information. She told it, of course, 
in her own words, and woe to her when she 
allowed a slip in her English, or introduced 
“awful” as an intensive, for immediately 
would come whirling through the air a 
hideous green rosette, which she must pin to 
the front of her gown. It had been swiftly 
unpinned from the bosom of the girl on the 
opposite side, who had worn it since the pre- 
vious meal. There was no time limit in “the 
wearing of the green,” so it changed hands 
as soon as its owner detected a mistake on 
either side of the table. Conversation was 
general, though in their “contributions to 
existing knowledge,’ the sides alternated. 
This simple plan induced cheerfulness, ergo, 
good digestion, visibly lessened mistakes in 
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grammar, and drew a fairly successful taboo 
line around poor, abused “awful,” while the 
items and the discussions following them 
were of real value to us.—Nellie Bakeman 
Donovan. 


% When I was married, two years ago, among 
my presents was a six years’ subscription to 
Goop HouseEKkeEepinG. I really have enjoyed 
it more, and have had more actual benefit from 
it, than some things that cost vastly more. 
And it has still four years more to come, 
before I shall be obliged to renew, for I cer- 
tainly can’t keep house without this “dear old 
Goop HovusEkeEEPING.” I have just sent in 
five dollars for a six years’ subscription for a 
wedding present for a chum who is to be 
married this month.—E. Belle, Ohio. 


In the making of currant or plum jelly if 
one cup of water is added for each cup of 
juice, and a cup of sugar for each cup of juice 
and water, the result will be a much daintier 
jelly than where the undiluted fruit juice is 
used, and at least one-half more jelly from 
the same quantities—Mary M. Pugh. 


® A certain woman by no means rich in 
worldly goods calls herself ‘a millionaire of 
June” because of a hedge of fragrant old- 
fashioned roses which flourishes on the sunny 
side of her lawn. Last summer, after supply- 
ing roses for her own home and those of her 
friends and sending basketfuls to hospitals and 
homes; there still remained hundreds of blos- 
soms, some of them defective, but all rich in 
perfume. She gathered and preserved the 
petals, picking them morning and evening and 
drying them on newspapers spread beneath 
sunny windows. The harvest amounted to a 
half bushel of dried rose leaves. These were 
packed in paper bags and put away until the 
week before Christmas, when they were 
brought out and transferred to dainty green 
and white boxes. Each boxful was dusted 
with a tiny pinch of ground cloves, which 
helped restore the summer spiciness of the 
petals. This done, the boxes were tied with 
pink satin ribbon, wrapped in tissue paper and 
sent to friends far and near. The response 
showed great unanimity of appreciation and 
diversity of utilization. One friend had 
promptly replenished her rose jar; another had 
made pads for her dresser drawers, using the 
petals as an interlining, while a third had eked 
out her portion with cut paper and sachet 
powder and made a rose pillow which she 
declared was her choicest possession. The 
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“millionaire of June” found that she had 
remembered twenty people with a cash outlay of 
exactly one dollar and sixty cents! The boxes 
were the one-pound confectionery sizes, with- 
out lettering, for which she paid five cents 
apiece. The ribbon and paper brought up the 
actual cost of each gift to eight cents, but no 
eight-cent gifts that she had ever been able 
to make or buy were one-tenth as satisfactory. 
She was practically ‘sure that there would be 
no embarrassing duplicates. This was brought 
to pass in Minnesota. Women living in Cal- 
ifornia or the south will doubtless find ways 
to improve upon the suggestion—Ida Reed 
Smith. 


I was helping a bride to pack away her 
wedding silver a year ago, as she was going 
abroad for a year. ‘What a shame,” she re- 
marked, “to think when we take it out it will 
be all tarnished and black.’ “Not neces- 
sarily,” I said, “if you use my recipe.” So 
we wrapped the silver in canton flannel 
dipped in the following solution: dissolve 
three ounces of washing soda in one pint of 
boiling water, add to this two ounces of oxide 
of zinc; stir well and add one quart of cold 
water. When we unpacked them recently, 
they were as bright and untarnished as when 
they came from the silversmith’s.—Eleanor 
Marchant. 


% Forget-me-nots and red clover lent their 
exquisite harmony to a dinner attended by 
the writer last June. The forget-me-nots were 
growing in a round pan which was sunk in a 
brass pan, the red clover being banked about 
the latter in a circle; around the clover was a 
circle of ferns. Clover and forget-me-nots, in 
water colors, decorated the dinner cards, one- 
half of which wore the one flower, the other 
half the other.—E. R. 


A student lamp, a new teakettle and a 
chafing-dish were the sacrifices to my igno- 
rance last summer when they were left on the 
top shelf of a pantry not far from a gas range. 
The nickel finish was entirely ruined thereby. 
Moral: find some other place for nickeled 
articles—but don’t give up the gas range.— 
&. 


We have a good way of extracting the juice 
from a lemon, without the seeds. Roll the 
Jemon until soft, then with a silver fork make 
several punctures in one end of the lemon. 
All the juice can then be squeezed out without 
a single seed.—Katherine K. Messenger. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THEODORE’S SMILE, TAKEN 


WHEN HE WAS TWENTY-TWO WEEKS OLD 


The Good Housekeeping Baby 


Twenty-Two Weeks Old 


The Goop HovusEekeEPInc Baby is twenty- 
two weeks old, and no outward sign of a 
tooth. But note his mother's words (she is 
the spokesman this time instead of the father). 
She writes: “As yet I have not been able to 
discover one tooth, but from his actions I 
know his teeth trouble him, but weeks and 
months may pass before they are visible.” 

We shall see. And just as soon as the first 
white tooth is visible to the naked eye, our 
bachelor photographer has instructions to 
“take it’—by the painless method of the 
camera. The snapshot may, possible, catch 
some real tears, too. But Theodore is a 
plucky, sunny tempered young man, and the 
smile which he summoned especially for our 
readers this month may be expected often in 
the months to come. 

At twenty-two weeks of age Theodore 
weighs seventeen pounds, but a slight increase 
over a month ago. To quote his mother a 
little further: “He is digesting his food better 
and is somewhat more regular in his habits, 
but not the good boy of three months ago, 
before his food was changed. He has had two 
shght colds, both of which were contracted 


away from home. He has slept in a moder- 
ately warm room with the window open except 
in the most extreme weather. Every morning 
he goes into his bath tub, where there is a 
plenty of water. He thoroughly enjoys his 
bath.” 


As the Baby Matures 


By Heren HAatMAKER KLEIN 


As a baby gets older he requires something 
stronger than milk, and nature gives an uner- 
ring guide to his needs in the teeth. The 
state of dentition indicates the degree of de- 
velopment of the whole digestive tract. It is 
evident that a child with no teeth should have 
only liquid food. When the incisors appear 
he may nibble at a crust of bread or a wafer, 
and as other teeth come, he may have a little 
bread and milk or similar food. Gradually 
his fare may be extended till, when the molars 
appear, he is ready for solid food, and this he 
should have. If kepf on liquids he will take 
too much in order to satisfy his appetite, thus 
unduly distending the stomach and overtaxing 
the kidneys. 
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It is best to begin the baby’s additional diet 
with a little nourishment just before the mid- 
day feeding. This should be gradually in- 
creased till it forms the whole meal. The first 
feeding of the day may in the same way be 
changed to cereal and milk, and the other two 
to bread, toast, or crackers and milk. A little 
child needs no particular variety for these 
meals, but for the midday dinner choice may 
be made from different cereals, whole wheat 
bread, beef juice on bread, milk toast, broth, 
eggs, and an occasional baked potato. As he 
gets older he may have soups, particularly 
those with a foundation of milk, stewed fruit, 
and junket, ice cream, or any simple dessert 
made of milk and eggs. Very acid and seedy 
fruits are not desirable, nor is the indigestible 
banana. Vegetables should not be given un- 
less made into purees. Starchy foods and 
sweets should be used only moderately. 
Highly seasoned food, pastries and _ fried 
dishes are not permissible, nor are tea, coffee, 
wine nor beer. The bread may be made of 
whole wheat flour, which is rich in food for 
bones and teeth, and the milk should show a 
good proportion of cream. Rice should be 
given rather than potato, as it contains more 
nourishment and is more easily digested. 

After a child is three years old, he may have 
with his dinner a little meat or fish, and such 
tender vegetables as peas, grated corn and 
stewed celery. Of meats, beef, mutton and 
chicken are among the best, while pork, veal 
and lamb are not advisable. 

With these additions, all that a child under 
six should eat has been indicated. Stating 
definitely what quantities should be given has 
been purposely avoided. Babies and children 
differ so greatly, that such statements have 
little practical value. The diet must be suited 
to individual needs. In general, it may be 
said that if a child shows proper gain in 
weight, and keeps well, he may have all he 
wants to satisfy his appetite, provided the food 
be suitable, and the meals regular. It must 
be remembered that unusual fat and abnormal 
growth are not signs of health; quite the con- 
trary. Better tests of good physical condition 
are firm flesh, bright eyes and healthy color 
of lips and skin. Such a child will sleep well 
and have a happy disposition. 


Ham soaked in milk over night will be 
found exceedingly tender and sweet when used 
for breakfast the next morning. — Bertha 
Rundle. 
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Wee Willie’s Overalls 
By Annie C. S. 


We found last summer that nothing in the 
way of an outing garb gave the same satisfac- 
tion that two little 
pairs of denim over- 
alls did for “Wee 
Willie Winkie.” They 
were put on him when 
he arose in the morn- 
ing and kept on him 
until he was dressed 
for the afternoon. He 
enjoyed immensely his 
freedom from  ham- 
pering skirts and soon 
became dexterous in 


finding his way up 
and down. sstairs. 
With the little trousers 
he wore a_ knitted 
white wool sweater 
which was just the 
thing. The sweaters 


would be fine selling articles at a bazar. 
open in front and have a turnover collar. 
When dressed in his blue overalls, white 
sweater and blue pique hat, shovel in hand, 
he made a picture dear to the hearts of his 
admiring relatives. 


They 


Ou, that baby is just lovely! I turn to 
that page first on receiving my Goop House- 
KEEPING. Isn't he a comfortable armful of 
sweetness? I would love to hug him, just as 
I did my baby (grandson) yesterday. He had 
his picture taken, too, in his father’s arms, 
but mercy me, how he did howl. He objected 
to being grabbed away from his “dinner” to 
form one of the family group, with his little 
sister, and mother and father. The flashlight 
makes him seem principally mouth, but he is 
a pretty baby. I wonder which baby will get 
the first tooth. Our baby bites hard on his 
fist now, at seven weeks.—Cordelia C. Drew. 


Younc and growing boys should not use 
tobacco in any form. All physicians agree to 
this. College investigations prove that non- 
smoking young men are better students and 
workers; also better in health than smokers. 
In mature men, the effect of tobacco is still a 
debatable question. 
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The Value of Perspiration 
A Hot Summer Is Not an Unmixed Evil 


A leading physician of an eastern city, who 
was formerly an army surgeon, speaking from 
the experience of a long and large practice, 
says that an abnormally cool summer is no 
more to be desired than an excessively hot 
one. In his opinion a moderately warm 
summer results in a higher average of the 
public health. One of his theories in this 
connection is of more than passing interest, 
as it concerns a matter over which the indi- 
vidual has control—perspiration. It is his 
opinion that in a cool summer the aver- 
age individual does not perspire sufficiently, 
and on this account often faces the win- 
ter with a system actually not in as good 
condition as if the summer had been exces- 
sively warm. 

The function of perspiration is to clear the 
system of effete matter. It is, perhaps, second 
only to the kidneys as a cleansing agent. Once 
the pores of the skin are clogged the whole 
load of poisonous and effete matter is forced 
upon the kidneys and intestinal organs. Often 
these are unable to take care of the matter and 
serious results follow. 

In a hot summer nature takes matters into 
her own hands. Humanity perspires in spite 
of itself. In this way an incalculable amount 
of waste is thrown out through the skin. 

“You cannot perspire too freely so long as it 
is a natural perspiration, one not caused by 
disease,” said the surgeon already quoted. 
“The freer the perspiration the less work for 
the kidneys.” 

It follows then that in a cool summer it is 
advisable to induce perspiration through the 
medium of vigorous exercise. Granted that it 
is vastly more comfortable to lounge in shady 
retreats and watch someone else chase tennis 
balls under a broiling sun or tramp enthusias- 
tically over the golf links, nevertheless their 
reward will come later. They will enter the 
winter, with its more or less necessary con- 
finement, better physically, better mentally. 

Alas that so few realize the importance of a 
healthy skin, how vital it is to the whole physi- 
cal well-being. It has been demonstrated 
time and again that when large areas of skin 
have been destroyed the effete and poisonous 
matter, unable to find its usual outlet, is 
thrown upon the kidneys to an extent which 
may even result in Bright’s disease. Serious 
burns have proved fatal, not in themselves, 
but from intestinal ulceration due to the ina- 


bility of the organs to carry off the waste 
which, under normal conditions, would have 
passed through the skin. 

What the summer now upon us will prove, 
time alone will develop. If it is abnormally 
warm, the need of special attention to exer- 
cise will be obviated; on the other hand, if it 
is cool, everyone should make it a point to 
take up some form of recreation which neces- 
sitates sufficient exercise to induce free per- 
spiration. Golf has done and is doing much in 
this way. It is not violent and yet it involves 
exercise so varied in character, so bringing 
into play every part of the body, as to attain 
in a natural and thorough manner the desired 
end. 

The athlete in training loads himself with 
sweaters and takes long runs, in order, he says, 
to take off superfluous flesh, to “sweat it out.” 
With the good but unnecessary flesh is going 
all the waste and effete material in his system. 
He is not merely reducing flesh, but he is 
toning up his whole body. He is reducing the 
amount of work demanded of vital organs. 
He will enter the contest with a system capable 
of withstanding the greatest possible strain 
because it is not also obliged to carry and 
take care of waste. The Turkish bath serves 
the same purpose to a certain degree. 

Men as a rule get more and healthier exer- 
cise than women. Neither, as a usual thing, 
get what is needed. Parents should give this 
matter more serious thought. The average 
small boy turned loose in summer gets all the 
exercise he needs and there is never any fear 
that he will not perspire as freely as he should. 
But his sister, from the quieter nature of her 
pleasures and from the constant cautioning 
not to be tomboyish, may not get the requisite 
amount of exercise, and therefore she does not 
perspire as freely. 

After vigorous exercise, or after free per- 
spiration induced by exposure to heat, remove 
the wet clothing and with a coarse towel rub 
the skin briskly until it is aglow. Then fol- 
lew with a cold sponge or shower bath. A 
few minutes’ rest between the exercise and the 
bath is advisable to allow the blood to regain 
something of its normal temperature. Fre- 
quent bathing is the most vital factor in the 
care of the skin. A warm bath once or twice 
a week and a cold sponge bath following a 
few minutes of brisk exercise night and morn- 
ing will keep the skin clear and in perfect 
condition. Children should have their sponge 
bath daily in warm weather. 
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The Cuisine of the Camp 


The Most Complete and Useful Outfit and the Simplest and Best Recipes 
Considered from the Viewpoint of Large Experience 


EFORE the camper begins to list the com- 
forts required for the inner man, there are 
other things to take into consideration. Be- 
sides food, have regard for sociability, wind, 
weather, location, healthful surroundings, the 


are not all sunshine, for such are likely to come. 
Whether you plan a vacation by the shore, 
a river, in the mountains or woods, remember 
the place of a kid glove individual is at home 
or in a hotel. Make up the party of men, 

women or children who can dress, 


eat, sleep and enjoy themselves in 
that primitive fashion which is the 
only way for wilderness existence. 
Withal, there is no necessity to 
leave comfort behind; get all the 
comfort possible with the least 
work, whether your destination be 
a well equipped house camp, a 
homemade shanty or a tent. Re- 
member, location means a_ great 
deal, both for health and pleasure. 
Choose a spot with a good view, 
which is high and sloping away in 
front. Look for plenty of firewood, 
pure water, and if possible farm- 
house civilization in the vicinity; 
that means eggs, milk, butter, fresh 
vegetables, and occasionally meat 
which is neither canned nor salted. 

As to camping paraphernalia, 
comfortable cots are a necessity; a 
stove which will neither balk nor 
smoke; good, strong hammocks, 
both for sleeping accommodation 
and for tree-shaded siestas; as few 
cooking utensils as possible; plenty 
of blankets, for in the woods or by 
the water the nights are cool; a 
roll of mosquito netting; an abun- 
dance of easily washed towels; a 
few campstools with backs; fold- 
ing tables; several pieces of black 
rubber sheeting for a floor on wet 
days; candles and lanterns, matches 
packed in wide-mouthed fruit cans; 
a sharp hatchet, a can opener, and 


possibility of making housekeeping compara- 
tively easy, of making the beast of burden who 
toils under a camper’s paraphernalia as lightly 
laden as possible—also provide for days which 


: one flat agate plate; a knife, fork 
and teaspoon for each individual. A camp 
wardrobe for women might consist of three or 
four changes of underwear, both light and 
heavy, plenty of hosiery, high canvas shoes, 
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rubbers, a sweater, a short walking skirt, a shirt 
waist or two—black china silk or pongee makes 
excellent waists—a soft felt hat and warm 
nightdresses. A small case containing various 
simple medicines, a hot water bag, absorbent 
cotton, mustard, adhesive plaster, witch hazel 
and mustard plasters, may be carried home 
inopened, only the possession of it gives a 
nse of security should sickness ensue. 
When one turns to food supplies, let a 
woman who is a good housewife and skilled 
provider plan the list and do the marketing. 
she will be sure to tuck away in corners 
things which taste like very luxuries amid 
he rougher fare of the woods. The list she 
vould compile may be something like the 
ollowing: a twenty-four-pound sack of pastry 
lour, and of corn meal, which will provide 
« two weeks’ bread supply, beans, sugar, bak- 
ing powder, coffee, salt codfish, bacon and 
dried beef in glass jars, rice, evaporated apri- 
ots, prunes, chocolate, a package of small 
ausage, edam, pineapple or cream cheese in 
oreelain jars, pickles, olives, raisins, crack- 
rs, pilot bread, pancake flour, frying oil, some 
f the gelatine preparations ready to make into 
clly, maple sugar to be converted into syrup, 
-ornstarch for simple puddings, extract of 
beef, a jar of mayonnaise, salt pork, horse- 
radish or some relish, vinegar, pepper, salt, 
mustard, macaroni, and an assortment of 
‘inned meats, fruits, soups and jams. In this 
list there are no potatoes, apples, milk, butter, 
eggs or onions; such supplies may frequently 
be purchased at the nearest farmhouse. If this 
is an impossibility, provide condensed milk; 
the unsweetened kind is the best, as it may be 
used for all sorts of cooking. Then you can 
have evaporated apples and butter packed in 
wide-mouthed fruit cans. Dried potatoes, egg 
powder and onion extract can be purchased at 
any house dealing in campers’ supplies. 
Various recipes ‘follow for camp cookery, 
although the woman who knows how to cook 
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will very quickly adapt 
herself to the use of a 
wood blaze or a hot hole 
in the ground. Soups 
made from canned veg- 
etables or from julienne, 
a’ mixture of vegetables, 
cut in strips and dried, 
are an everyday possi- 
bility, provided you have 
salt pork and beef ex- 
tract. Very many savory 
dishes may be prepared 
in a bed of hot ashes 
which require no watch- 
ing. In this way, fol- 
lowing the directions for 
cooking baked beans, you THE OUTFIT FOR TWO 
may have dried fruit, PERSONS, READY FOR 
which has been soaked THE JOURNEY 
over night, cooked to 
perfection, meat will braise deliciously in this 
way, then you may steam rice, bake an apple 
and tapioca pudding, or Indian pudding, sub- 
stituting maple sugar for molasses. To bake 
beans camp fashion, soak the beans over night 
in cold water and parboil. Put into a bean- 
pot with half a pound of pork on top, pour 
over them warm water to which has been 
added a teaspoon of salt, some mustard, pep- 
per and a tablespoon of sugar. Cover the top 
with a piece of cotton and then set the lid on. 
Have ready a stone-lined baking hole, a little 
deeper than the beanpot. A fire should burn 
in it for two or three hours, then scrape out 
the hot ashes, coals and stones, put in the 
beanpot, cover with the stones and _ coals. 
Leave it to bake eight or ten hours. 
Flapjacks, spider corn bread, butter cakes, 
fried mush, corn dodgers and steamed brown 
bread have to take the place in camp of wheat 
bread. Of course they may be supplemented 
by crackers and pilot bread. For a delicious 
spider corn cake, take three-quarters of a cup 
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of corn meal, one-fourth cup of flour, a dash 
of salt, one tablespoon of sugar, two teaspoons 
of baking powder, one and one-half cups of 
milk, one tablespoon of melted butter and one 
egg. Beat thoroughly. Butter a hot iron 
spider, pour the batter into it, set it over the 
hot coals and on top lay a pie plate or stove 
lid covered with hot coals. Bake for half an 
hour. 

Butter Cakes 

To two and one-half cups of pastry flour 
add four teaspoons of baking powder, a dash 
of salt and two tablespoons of butter. Wet 
with one cup of milk and roll out on a 
floured board like biscuit. Cut in small 
rounds and bake in a slightly greased spider, 
turning till baked perfectly on both sides. 
Dried Beef Frizzled 

Melt three tablespoons of butter in the 
spider, add two tablespoons of flour, a dash 
of pepper, and stir till it is a paste. Add two 
cups of milk, beat till creamy, then add three- 
quarters of a cup of dried beef. Let it just 
come to the boil, then serve. 

Clam Fritters 

Discard the tough parts of the clams and 
cut fine the soft portion till you have a cup 
of clams, well drained from their juice. Beat 
two eggs, add half a cup of milk, a dash of 
salt and pepper, half a teaspoon of baking 
powder, one cup of flour, beat well, then add 
the clams and mix with the batter. Drop by 
spoonfuls into boiling oil, turn as soon as 
they brown on one side Lift with a skim- 
mer; never pierce with a fork or the fritters 
will be heavy. 

In hot weather one turns with pleasure 
from spider cooked or broiled foods to cool 
salads, which are a possibility even in camp. 
Oil and vinegar will afford such dishes made 
from all sorts of materials. 

Bacon Salad Dressing 

This dressing, which is available when olive 

oil is not at hand, makes an excellent salad. 
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Strain the bacon fat left from frying, add to 
it a dash of onion extract, mustard, pepper 
and one-third its quantity of vinegar. Pour 
over cold chopped potatoes or cold baked 
beans. 
Cress Salad 

Frequently a camper can find abundance of 
watercress in brooks or at the edge of a lake. 
Use the young tender leaves, wash and dress 
with cold salted vinegar. This salad makes a 
tasty accompaniment to canned corned beef 
or ham. 
Corned Beef Salad 

Canned corned beef served as a salad on a 
hot day makes an appetizing variation in a 
camp menu. Cut it into strips, one inch long, 
half an inch wide, and sprinkle lightly with 
grated horse-radish. Toss with it four or 
five cold potatoes cut into fine cubes, and pour 
over a French dressing made from three table- 
spoons of oil, two tablespoons of vinegar and 
a dash of salt and pepper. 
Egg Salad 

When eggs can be procured, egg salad is an 
excellent hot day dish. Boil the eggs hard, 
cool them, then cut into thin slices. If you 
can find watercress to accompany them it 
makes an excellent mixture. Dust with pep- 
per and salt, and pour over a French dressing. 
A few split sardines added to an egg salad 
gives it an excellent relish. 
Brook Trout Salad 

Boil the trout in salted water to which a 
little vinegar has been added, drain and cool. 
Split each fish down the back, remove the 
bones and head, then serve with French 
dressing. 
Fisherman's Salad 

Use two cups of cold fish, any sort will do, 
if picked free of skin and bone, break in small 
pieces, add one cup of cold chopped potatoes 
and chopped pickle. Pour French dressing 
over it. 


COFFEE POT AND CUPS, IN THE OUTFIT FOR TWO 
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CONDENSED FOODS 

I have found certain German preparations 
of soup among the most satisfactory foods of 
this nature. A pea soup in the form of a 
compressed power is put up in a roll like a 
sausage. One roll will make a dozen to twenty 
plates of soup, according as you like it thick 
or thin. It is considered one of the best 
emergency rations of the German army. It 
can be obtained at almost any delicatessen 
store. Other good German soups come in 
powder form in little square packages. They 
include pea, lentil, barley and others. All are 
excellent. A dash of beef extract may be 
idded if desired. These soups I have carried 
on winter mountain trips, melting snow in a 
tin cup over a camp fire and when the water 
oiled, adding the soup powder. 

Evaporated potatoes are light and when 
oaked over night and fried can hardly be told 
from the fresh article. I would not think of 
going into camp without them. There is also 
an American preparation of condensed food 
which is palatable and nutritious and has been 
used extensively by the army. All these things 
can be obtained from dealers in camp outfits 
and supplies. 

ODDS AND ENDS OF CAMP COUNSEL 

A can filled with dried bread crumbs is a 
wise addition to camp supplies. They will 
come in handy for scalloped dishes made 
from cold fish, canned corn, tomato or cold 
meat. Use a layer of bread crumbs in the 
bottom of a baking dish, then a layer of any- 
thing else, well seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Alternate in this fashion, using crumbs at the 
top. When the dish is full, moisten with 
milk, then bake till brown. 

A little fire, both hot and compact, is better 
than a large one, which covers a yard of 
estate. The cook who kneels by a small fire 
will not burn the skin off her face while 
tending to the food in a spider or kettle. 

It is seldom ice can be obtained while in 
camp. When it can, contrive a homemade 
refrigerator from a wooden box with a tin 
box inside, large enough to hold a block of 
ice. Bore a hole through the tin and wood, 
then attach a bit of pipe for drainage. Leave 
the tin uncovered, but have a good tight lid 
for the outer box. When ice is an impos- 
sibility, utilize a brook or the side of a stream 
for cooking food. Put anything which has 
to be chilled into a strong basket, weighted 
with stones if necessary, and set it in the 
water. 


Oil will be found the best thing in camp 
for frying purposes. It comes in cans with 
secure screw tops. It costs no more than lard 
and it may be used over and over again with- 
out burning. Fritters of corn, clams or rice 
or French fried potatoes are a frequent pos- 
sibility with a can of oil on hand for frying. 

Do not use kerosene in camp. No matter 
how well it is corked it will leak and taint 
everything within reach. Candles and a few 
lanterns are far better for lighting purposes. 

If you have to rely on condensed milk for 
cooking, choose an unsweetened brand, and 
dilute with water till you have a fluid resem- 
bling fresh milk. If it is not diluted enough 
it will mean too much shortening in biscuit, 
flapjacks or anything with which it is mixed. 

If potatoes are hard to obtain, macaroni, 
spaghetti and rice, which are all easily pre- 
pared, will afford the starchy food required 
in a day’s menu. 

When eggs cannot be obtained, self-raising 
flour is a convenience for making flapjacks or 
fritters. The addition of half a can of corn, 
a cup of blueberries or a cup of chopped 
clams will give variety to the plain flapjack. 

Upon a mosquito attack at camp, start a 
smudge of damp bark. The smoke, which 
should blow toward camp, may be disagree- 
able, but it is better than the constant irrita- 
tion of bites. Before bedtime let a smudge 
clear out tents or the shanty, then hang at 
the doors and windows double weighted cur- 
tains of mosquito netting. 

Sometimes a stove is not a possibility in 
camp, then carry a small stove top and stove- 
pipe along and under the shelter of a tent or 
shack construct a stove of brick and clay. An 
oven may not be practical, but you will have 
an arrangement much more convenient for 
cooking than the open fire. 

Aluminum is the very best material for camp 
utensils. If it cannot be afforded choose the 
sightly enamel ware, blue outside, white inside. 
It makes dish washing a pleasure, provided 
you have plenty of soap, good clean dish 
cloths and towels. If money is no considera- 
tion, a camp outfitter will provide you with a 
kit of everything necessary, folding into neat 
package weighing twenty-four pounds. 


Wuite Ciotues will look clean and pure 
white, if you always have ready a kettle of 
boiling water and scald them thoroughly be- 
fore putting them in the last rinse water.— 
N. N. 
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»|FT-Annette Poole 


Its Appearance and Its Working in an Everyday Home 


HE use of electricity for heating various 

utensils is no longer new. Manufactur- 
ers of clothing or hats find electrically heated 
pressing irons very useful; hotels and steam- 
ships install in sleeping rooms a little apparatus 
in which it is only necessary to insert a 
curling iron to have it ready for use almost 
instantly. Hospitals also use electrically heated 
pads in place of hot water bottles, and the 
great efficiency of electricity is constantly 
increasing the demand for it. But its use as 
the sole cooking. agent in a private house is as 
yet so infrequent as to be novel. 

Its use in this way need not be entirely 
confined to the kitchen. Perhaps a few friends 
drop in for a social hour on a cold winter 
evening. Before it is time for their departure 
the host says, “Come into the dining room and 
have some hot oysters.” They glance at the 
hostess; she has not left the room, and they 
know she does not keep a maid. Undoubtedly 
the oysters are coming from the caterer. 


THE ELECTRIC CHAFING-DISH 

The hostess rises, leads the way into the 
dining room and seats her guests and herself 
at the table, her pretty dimples coming and 
going and her animated conversation never 
flagging. Lo, before them are the oysters, 
uncooked, the crackers, milk and butter. Here 
is a chafing-dish, but it has no lamp. And 
here is a queer looking round, black affair, 
raised from the table on short legs, and looking 
like nothing so much in the world as an over- 
grown coffee pot stand. 

The host picks up a long cord attached to 
it, with an odd looking knob on the end. He 
reaches a long arm into the mysterious depths 
under the tablecloth, and performs some unseen 
act of legerdemain. The hostess pushes a tiny 
handle on the “coffee pot stand” to the left, 
places the chafing-dish on it, gives that also a 
little twist to the left, producing a slight click 
as of a lock slipping into place, and calmly 
proceeds to concoct the most delicious of stews 


before the astonished eyes of her guests. 
What sort of art magic is this? 

The black “coffee pot stand” is an electric 
disc or stove, composed of coils of wire bedded 
in a paste baked into a hard, durable enamel. 
When the host reached under the table, he 
inserted the plug on the end of the cord into 
a socket, and a current of electricity was imme- 
diately transmitted through the cord to the disc 
which held the chafing-dish. If the hostess 
desired she could warm wafers or crackers on 
the disc after removing the chafing-dish. She 
can boil the breakfast eggs, or make the tea or 
coffee at the table. She can serve any of the 
usual viands cooked in a chafing-dish, treat 
guests to sugar on snow, and could even bake 
the morning griddlecakes if she so desired. 
The tiny handle which she turned to the left 
regulated the heat of the disc, giving a high, 
medium or low degree, as occasion required. 
She turned it back to the right before the 
oysters had finished cooking, this disc retain- 
ing sufficient heat to complete the operation 
and to keep the food hot for twenty minutes 
or more. The chafing-dish is of copper, nickel 
plated; the perfectly flat bottom is set in for a 
short distance, the edge fitting over the edge 
of the stove, and when, by a slight turn to 
the left, it is fastened into place, the entire 
bottom fits the disc at every point, and every 
particle of heat is rapidly transmitted to the 
dish and its contents. 


HOW AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN LOOKS 
All the cooking in this household is done by 
electricity. In the kitchen proper there is no 
vestige of anything like a coal range or gas 
stove, but the house mistress opens a door into 
a pantry some eight or ten feet square, and 
there is everything necessary for use in prepar- 
ing and cooking the meals with the least 
possible amount of steps. The usual mixing 
shelf, drawers, cupboards and shelves for 
materials and utensils, swinging flour bins, are 

all there in the most convenient fashion, 
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The apparatus for cooking occupies a long 
marble shelf which takes up one side of the 
pantry. There are two or three discs or stoves, 
each with its regulating handle; these can be 
obtained as one desires, six, eight, ten or 
twelve inches in diameter, to suit various needs. 
(he entire number is not necessary in an ordi- 
nary family. The flat griddlecake baker or 
toaster is nine inches by twelve, and is used 
for any cooking which requires a flat, hot sur- 
face. Four griddlecakes can be cooked at 
once; bread can be toasted on it, 
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is being transmitted through the cord attached 
to the oven. 

The house being heated by steam, the pipes 
from the upright tank in the kitchen have been 
attached to the furnace in the cellar, thus 
securing a large and available supply of hot 
water. While immersion coils to be placed in 
pails or urns of water, fitted with faucets, are 
available, it was found most convenient in this 
family to maintain a very low fire in the fur- 
nace during the summer for the express pur- 


nd in the absence of a grooved 
roiler, a steak can be cooked on 
to very good advantage. Once 
cated, a process requiring about six 
ininutes, a uniform temperature is 
riaintained. In an ordinary family 
a plug giving one heat is quite suf- 
feient, but if desired a plug can be 
liad which can be instantly altered to 
vive high, medium or low heat. This 
especially desirable for the oven. 
\djusting the plug to give high heat 
and inserting it in the wall socket, 
rom twelve to twenty minutes is 
required to bring the oven to the 
proper temperature, three hundred 
and twenty degrees for bread, 
three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred degrees for meat. 
it can soon be turned to medium 
heat and cut off entirely from ten 
io twenty minutes before finishing 
the cooking. The baking of bread 
pies and cake is very evenly done. 
HOW THE OVEN IS USED 
To use the oven to the very best 
advantage, with a view to economy 
of time and cost of current, it is 
wise to plan to bake as many things 
as possible after the oven is once 


heated. The morning of a baking 
day is a good time to serve gems, 
muffins or baked potatoes for break- 
fast, and follow one thing with another 
as rapidly as possible. In the private kitchen 
! am describing the oven has been known 
io retain sufficient heat to half bake a loaf 
of graham bread with the current entirely 
turned off. It was then turned on and the bak- 
ing completed. Anything that can be baked in 
iny oven can be satisfactorily baked in this one, 
because of the possibility of maintaining three 
different degrees of heat, each one perfectly 
‘iniform so long as the current of that degree 
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pose of keeping up the hot water supply. With 
the radiators entirely closed the temperature 
of the rooms was not perceptibly raised. Of 
course water can be heated in a teakettle as 
occasion requires, and as is usually done when 
the coal range is dispensed with for the sum- 
mer and gas of oil substituted, but by the 
furnace method the usual ample supply was 
furnished with the least expenditure and 
discomfort. No doubt a way will be found to 
heat water in large quantities at low cost. 
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THE WASHING AND IRONING 


The washing of this family is done outside 
the house. A wash boiler could be heated by 
immersion coils, but would not usually be 
found desirable. But an excellent addition to 
a kitchen equipment would be a five-gallon pail, 
with or without a faucet at the bottom, and an 
immersion coil. It would be quickly and con- 
veniently available for the small washings of 
towels and similar articles necessary in every 
household. Once heated to the boiling point, 
an operation requiring about half an hour, 
starting with everything cold, the minimum 
degree of heat would maintain it at about that 
temperature as long as desired, and with a 
reservoir of hot water tc draw from at the 
beginning the time of raising to the boiling 
point would be very materially lessened. 

The ironing is done at home by means of 
an electrically heated flatiron, only one being 
necessary. This can be heated sufficiently hot 
in about six minutes, the same length of time 
required to heat a cooking disc or a broiler. 
For economy's sake, when once the iron is 
heated, the current can be cut off by a special 
handle, which is closed as long as the lever is 
held down by the operator’s hand, but which 
flies up when released, thus cutting off the 
current. When the iron beging to grow cool, 
the lever is held down again and the heat soon 
increases. No holder is required. In damp- 
ening the clothes the same good judgment is 
necessary that is required for all good house- 
keeping. The dampening should be evenly and 
not excessively done, as articles that are too 
wet cool the iron too rapidly, just as they do 
with irons heated in any other way. In the 
case of table linen, which irons best when quite 
wet, it may be necessary to stop and allow 
surplus heat to accumulate for a few minutes. 

THE USE OF PARTIAL OUTFITS 

Some partial outfits in use are giving great 
satisfaction. One enthusiastic young matron 
finds her household comfort greatly increased 
at slight expense by the use of three articles: 
a broiler, a waffle iron, and a flatiron. She 
hopes never to be without them again, and her 
maid echoes her wish, a fact very much to 
the purpose. The broiler is of cast iron, 
grooved, nine inches by twelve for family use, 
slightly inclined to the front, that any fat or 
juices may run off into a small cup. The 
housewives who use them find that steaks, 
chops, oysters, fish, or anything needing to be 
broiled are done in a most satisfactory manner. 
A plug with one heat is sufficient for ordi- 


nary family use, although three heat plugs can 
be had. 

The waffle iron ordinarily used cooks two 
waffles at once, though one for four waffles 
may be procured. The irons are placed in an 
iron or nickeled frame. To operate, connect the 
switch, close the iron for a few moments, when 
both top and bottom iron will be found equally 
heated. They are both oiled lightly with a 
brush, a spoonful of batter placed in one side, 
the other closed upon it, and in three minutes 
or even less, two perfectly cooked and brown 
waffles are ready to be removed. There is no 
turning of the irons to be done, as the irons 
are heated exactly alike, and an inspection of 
the top surface of the cake shows the condi- 
tion of the under side. If necessary to wait 
for a tardy comer to the breakfast table leave 
the irons open, as they then receive only one- 
fourth as much heat as when closed, or the 
plug can be disconnected and the heat entirely 
cut off until it is needed again. 


NO DANGER OF ELECTRIC SHOCK 

There is no danger to be feared from the 
use of electrical cooking apparatus. It would 
seem impossible to receive a shock unless one 
deliberately planned and arranged for it. There 
is no reason why any intelligent servant inter- 
ested in her work could not quickly learn to 
use it and to like it, because of its comfort 
and convenience. She would need to be im- 
pressed with the fact that the plug must be 
firmly placed in the socket. Then, and not 
until then, is the tiny handle on the disc to be 
turned to the left to throw on the current. 
This little lever is to be turned back to its 
starting point on the right, before removing 
the plug from the socket. 

The next point is that the discs, griddles, 
waffle irons and broilers are not to be im- 
mersed in water to wash them. After the 
current is turned off, and before they are quite 
cool, they can be wiped clean with a damp 
cloth. A putty knife is a useful article to 
scrape off anything that may adhere. An occa- 
sional very slight oiling with lard or olive oi! 
is of service in keeping them in good con- 
dition. The maid should also be impressed 
with the necessity of cutting off the current 
when not in use; this is best not only for 
economy but for the apparatus. 


ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRICAL COOKERY 
The advantages of cooking by electricity as 
summed up by housekeepers who are using it 
are these: there is no smoke, flame or soot, 
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and of course no ashes nor the dust arising 
from them. In fact, when in use there is 
nothing visible to indicate the presence of heat. 
(he discs and broilers look exactly the same 
as when cold, but the cooking goes on just 
the same as it goes on over a gas flame or a 
bed of coals. Not even a match is necessary, 
and when one reflects what a boon the inven- 
‘ion of the match must have been to house- 
keepers, it seems strange that with electric 
lighting and heating, that useful little imple- 
ment is likely to become practically obsolete 
in domestic use. There is no fuel and no large 
range, the apparatus being accommodated on 
any convenient table. There is no vitiation of 
‘he atmosphere and practically no emanation 
of heat into the room. Of course it would be 
ile to say that an oven heated to the roasting 
point radiates no heat, but probably there is 
no system of cooking where this js so little as 
hy electricity. There is no labor in maintain- 
ing a uniform heat, and no danger of fire or 
explosion. It is quickly available and of high 
ciiciency. If properly cared for the cost of 
service is no greater than for coal. For long 
operations like boiling a ham or baking beans, 
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the heat can be turned to the low point and the 
cooking will go on as rapidly as such viands 
require. In cooking cereals of a kind that 
may be done quickly, a cup of water in the 
outer vessel is often enough and may be 
brought to a boil in a fraction of time. 


THE RELATIVE COST 

A scientific knowledge of volts or watts is 
not necessary to a housewife. Electricity is 
measured by watts, just as gas is measured 
by feet. Each broiler or flatiron or disc uses 
a certain number of watts for each moment of 
its operation. These are registered by the 
meter. In other words, “a watt is what you 
pay for.” A broiler will use from three hun- 
dred and twenty-five watts per hour for low 
heat to thirteen hundred for high heat. The 
oven varies from three hundred and fifty watts 
per hour for low heat to fourteen hundred 
watts for high heat. A private family of three 
persons which has used no other means of 
cooking for nearly two years finds the actual 
average cost to be thirteen cents a day. This 
is in a city where a fuel rate is obtainable. 
There are cities where so advantageous a rate 


THE ELECTRIC KITCHEN DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE. IT IS SITUATED IN A 


PRIVATE DWELLING, BY NO MEANS 


A LARGE OR MAGNIFICENT ONE 
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can be obtained that builders of apartment 
houses are installing electrical cooking appar- 
atus instead of gas ranges. 

Housekeepers who use it agree that the chief 
drawback is in the first cost of the apparatus 
and cooking utensils. For fifty dollars either 
of these outfits may be obtained; an oven, a 
broiler, a griddle and a six-inch disc or stove, 
all the plain stoves being mounted on an 
enameled slate base; or an oven, a griddle, two 
six-inch stoves and a flatiron. Either of these 
outfits will do the necessary cooking for an 
ordinary family of three to six people. Ovens 
can be procured of different sizes. The first 
cost of cooking vessels seems rather high, but 
those of nickeled copper are of long life and 
are easily kept in good order. Those that lock 
on the disc give the quickest service, because 
of the close contact. Those that do not lock 
on are a little slower in coming to full heat. 
Those with concave rough bottom are inad- 
visable, as so small a portion comes in contact 
with the heated disc that the operation is much 
slower. A flat bottomed agate kettle is used 
for canning fruit by a housewife who does all 
her cooking by electricity. A multiplicity of 
utensils is not necessary. The outer part of a 
double boiler can be used for many purposes. 
The water pan of a chafing-dish will boil eggs 
or vegetables and the food pan makes a useful 
stewpan for many things. With a cutlet pan 
or blazer, one is well equipped for frying, 
while it must be remembered that the flat, hot 
surfaces of the discs and griddles provide 
places for the cooking of many things that can 
be placed directly on them. 

Housewives who have installed a few arti- 
cles to help solve the problem of summer 
cooking in the easiest and least oppressive 
way, have found them so superior that they 
continue to use them after the coal range is 
in winter service, and they testify that the 
added comfort and convenience more than 
compensates for the cost. 

The time for cooking various articles of 
food is practically the same as by other meth- 
ods. It takes as long to boil a potato in one 
way as in another, or tc soften the fiber of 
meat, or to convert dough into perfectly baked 
bread. The gain in time comes from the heat 
being so soon available, and this is found to 
be considerable in actual practice. 

Cooking by electricity will undoubtedly be 
of slow growth, but it is so sensible, so useful 
and so practical that it seems sure to win its 
way. The current of electricity once turned 


on, almost an exact measure of time may be 
allotted to the cooking of any article of food 
and the perfect viand turned out when the 
time has expired. When housewives who have 
used it for some time are asked the direct 
question, “Would you be willing to have this 
system removed and a coal or gas range sub- 
stituted?” the unvarying reply has_ been, 
“Indeed, I would not!” 


A Currant PuNcH, a good beverage to 
serve at a piazza affair on a hot afternoon, is 
made after this recipe: put in a saucepan one 
cup of sugar, three quarts of water and two 
tumblers of red currant jelly. Let it boil till the 
jelly is thoroughly dissolved, then add the 
juice of three oranges and three lemons. 
Strain into a punch bowl and set into the 
beverage a large piece of ice. Scatter over 
the top of the punch a handful of ripe red 
currants stripped from their stems. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR—Pour one quart of 
cider vinegar over two quarts of raspberries 
(the red berries preferred), and let stand two 
days; then drain and pour juice over two 
quarts of fresh berries. Repeat this process 
once more, strain as for jelly, add one pound 
of sugar to each pint of juice, boil five min- 
utes and bottle. To prepare for drink, take 
one-third water or some chopped ice to two- 
thirds of vinegar—Mrs Thomas Midgley. 


A Cake FrostinG which is novel and good 
is made as follows: ‘express juice from ripe 
strawberries until there is about three table- 
spoons, then stir in confectioner’s sugar till of 
a creamy consistency. When the cake is 
frosted, cut thin slices from the heart of a 
few large strawberries, and place over the top 
of the cake.—A. H. D. 


STRAWBERRY BomBe GLAce—Line a mold 
with strawberry sherbet and pour into the 
center a mixture made from the whites of eggs, 
powdered sugar and cream, beaten stiff and 
flavored with vanilla. Cover the cream mix- 
ture with the sherbet until the mold is full. 
Pack in ice and salt and serve after it has 
stood for three hours.—Mrs R. R. Dickey, Jr. 


BoILep or roasted meat which is to be used 
cold may be wrapped in a wet cloth before 
putting away, and it will be moist and tender. 
—Mrs C. C. D. 
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Cold Desserts 


By KATHERINE A. FRENCH 


Principal of the New England School of 
Cookery 


Since dessert is considered a necessity in the 
average family, even on a hot summer day, for 
ie housekeeper’s sake, it should be a cold 
one that may be prepared in the cool hours 
of the morning. Sugar, fruit juice, milk and 
cream, with ice for freezing, 
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wished, always keeping the shade delicate, 
however. 

The necessary utensils are few—a good 
freezer, and if the ice must be crushed at 
home, a strong canvas sack with a wooden 
mallet or an axe. In the city, ice may be 
had already crushed without extra charge, 
greatly lessening the labor. For molding the 
ices after they are frozen, expensive molds are 
not necessary. Any utensil with a tight cover 


are the necessary materials, [- 
and given these, the re- 
oure*ful woman may pro- 
duce a new combination for 
every hot day of the season. 
Any kind of fruit may be 
used, or several kinds may 
be combined, the juice of a 
lemon adding zest and seem- 
ing to develop the flavor of 
all the others. Syrups for 
tis purpose are easily and 
cheaply prepared at home 
and stored in glass jars as 
cone would preserve fruits, 
and these have the great 
merit of being always ready 


and more important still, 
you know they are pure. 

To one quart of either strawberries or rasp- 
herries add one-half the bulk of sugar, heat 
in double boiler one hour, or until the berries 
are very soft, strain through a jelly bag and 
heat one hour at about two hundred degrces, 
hottle and seal. Dilute one-half when using. 
Vor fruits less acid, as grapes, only one-fourth 
the bulk of sugar will be needed. Notice that 
these are prepared below the boiling point, as 
the volatile flavors of the fruits are driven off 
by boiling. Be very sure that the jars or 
hottles are well sterilized by boiling before the 
syrup is put into them. It is also a great 
saving of time to prepare a quantity of the 
sugar syrup used in making water ices. These 
yrups are also much used in fruit punches, 
needing only to be combined and cracked ice 
added. For the sugar syrup one quart of 
water and one pint of sugar cooked together 
twenty minutes is the usual proportion. In 
preparing ices use with this quantity one pint 
of the fruit syrup, except when using lemons, 
in which case one-half the quantity will suf- 
fice, as lemons are so strongly acid. Fruit color 
pastes may be purchased for a small sum, with 
which ices and creams may be tinted any color 
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may be used, pound baking powder cans and 
lard pails making very convenient and pretty 
receptacles. 

FREEZING AND MOLDING 

To freeze ices and creams, first cool, then 
pack in three parts ice with one part coarse 
salt. For frappes and mixtures where a 
coarse grain is desired use equal parts of ice 
and salt. The use of a small quantity of salt 
produces a cream smooth and velvety, while 
a larger proportion freezes the mixture 
quickly, but results in a coarse texture. Fill 
the can only three-fourths full, to allow for 
the expansion of the cream during freezing. 
When frozen sufficiently hard, remove the 
dasher, scrape cream from sides of can, beat 
well and pack solidly; replace cover and 
repack, using less salt than when freezing. 
Let stand a couple of hours. Cover the 
freezer with thick paper or a blanket to shut 
out the air and prevent the ice from melting 
so quickly. 

If the mixture is to be molded, place the 
mold in a dish filled with ice and salt, pack 
cream in firmly with a spoon. If the mold is 
to be lined and filled with another mixture, 
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spread evenly a lining one inch thick, fill with 
second mixture to within one inch of the top, 
and fill this remaining space with the ice with 
which the mold was lined, rounding it slightly 
so that when the cover is pressed down the 
mixture will run down the sides of the mold, 
thus leaving no place for salt water to enter. 
Melt some suet, and with a brush fill the seam 
where cover and mold meet, being careful 
that no part is left untouched. The suet har- 
dens instantly, and if thoroughly applied, it is 
impossible for salt water to enter the mold. 
Lard may be used if suet is not at hand. As 
lard is soft it need not be melted, but spread 
on with a knife. To unmold, remove the mold 
from the ice, dip in cold water, wipe care- 
fully, remove the cover and invert on serving 
dish. Let it stand a short time, the warmth 
of the room usually being sufficient to cause 
it to slip easily from the mold. 
THE TWO FOUNDATIONS FOR CREAMS 

All creams are variations of two foundations, 
one sometimes called Philadelphia cream, made 
of thin cream simply sweetened and flavored, 
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flavor is desired caramelize one cup of sugar, 
cool slightly and add slowly to the milk. The 
cream changes its name with the flavor used. 
One to two cups of sugar will be required 
for this proportion, according to the acidity 
of the fruit used. 

Many delicious and delicate desserts are 
frozen without stirring. These have for 
foundation a small amount of liquid, thickened 
with gelatine and flavored with fruit pulp, o: 
any of the flavors mentioned above. Into thi 
foundation whipped cream is folded. It is 
then poured into a mold and packed in equa! 
parts of ice and salt for from two to four 
hours. The general proportions are one table- 


spoon of gelatine, one-third to one-half cup of 
liquid, one cup of fruit pulp, whip from two tc 
three cups of cream. 

Parfaits differ from the above desserts in 


having a cooked foundation similar to a boiled 
custard. One of the best of these is a carame! 


parfait. Heat to caramel one cup of sugar, 
pour slowly into one cup of milk, when cooled 
slightly pour slowly on the beaten yolks of 

four eggs, cook in a double 


boiler till the mixture coats 
spoon, strain and beat with 
wire whisk till cool, fold in 
whip from one pint of 
cream, mold and chill two 
to four hours. 


THE ROSE ROLL 

A dainty cream is the 
rose roll shown in the illus- 
tration. Make one quart of 
ice cream from either foun- 
dation given, flavor with 
one teaspoon of vanilla, 
one-half tablespoon of rose, 
color a delicate pink, freeze 
and line a pound baking 
powder can according to 
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the other a cooked custard made as follows: 
one pint of cream and one pint of milk, two 
tablespoons of flour cooked with the milk 
twenty minutes in a double boiler, one or two 
eggs beaten and added a short time before it is 
taken from the fire; strain, cool, add cream 
and flavor. To either of these foundations 
add one quart of peaches, strawberries or rasp- 
berries, crushed and in the last case strained 
to remove the seeds, add from two to four 
squares of melted chocolate, or if caramel 


directions given, fill center 
with a chocolate russe ntix- 
ture made by dissolving one tablespoon of 
granulated gelatine in one-fourth cup of hot 
water, add three-fourths cup of powdered 
sugar, one tablespoon of vanilla; when cool 
fold in whip from two cups of cream. Cover 
the top with lining mixture and pack for two 
hours. Unmold on lace paper, garnish with 
a pink rosebud and candied rose leaves. 
JELLIES AND CREAM IN COMBINATION 
Very attractive desserts are also made from 
gelatine jellies and cream in combination. 
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Select two molds the same shape, but one two 
inches less in diameter than the other. Set 
the larger in a pan of ice, and cover the bot- 
mm to the depth of an inch with a-jelly made 
y dissolving two tablespoons of gelatine, pre- 
viously soaked in one-half cup of cold water, 
in two and one-half cups of boiling water, add 
the juice of three lemons and one cup of 
sugar, strain and tint a pale 


frothy, flavor with vanilla and freeze as ice 
cream; when half frozen add the fruit juice 
and finish freezing. Fill into the pineapple 
shell, set it in a deep mold or the freezer can 
and let it stand packed in ice and salt for an 
hour or longer. To serve, lift it from the 
mold on to a plate covered with a pretty doily, 
as shown in the illustration. 


violet. When the jelly in mold 
is firm, place upon it the 
smaller mold, add two or three 
tablespoons of the liquid jelly, 
luting it harden before adding 
more. Continue this until the 
sjace between the molds is 
fied. A small amount of ice 
water may be put in the smaller 
mold to hasten the hardening 
of the jelly. When it seems 
perfectly firm, remove from 
the ice, fill the inner mold with 
lukewarm water and carefully 
loosen it. Fill the space with 
a cream made from one table- 
spoon of gelatine dissolved in 
three-fourths cup of grape 


juice, two tablespoons of lemon 

three-fourths cup of 
sugar. When slightly thick 
fold in two cups of cream beaten solid with 
a Dover egg beater. Let mold stand in ice 
ull very firm, dip in warm water for a 
moment, loosen about the edge with a silver 
knife, and turn out on serving dish. Garnish 
with ferns and white grapes. 


Pineapple and Raspberry Ice Cream 
By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Cut off the tep of a large pineapple, then 
with a strong spoon scoop out the pulp, sepa- 
rating it from the hard core, which should be 
rejected. Sugar the fruit, let it stand some 
time, then pour off from it a cupful of juice. 
Trim the pineapple shell at the bottom so it 
will stand firm and chill in the refrigerator. 
Mash well a pint of red raspberries, add a 
fourth of a cupful of water, half a cupful of 
sugar and the pineapple juice, and cook the 
mixture several minutes. Take from the stove, 
add the juice of a lemon, more sugar if needed, 
and strain through a cheesecloth. Beat a quart 
of cream and a cupful of sugar until light and 
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Jelly Making 


By ANNABEL LEE 


The secret of successful jelly making lies in 
the careful observation of a few simple direc- 
tions which must be followed exactly or the 
jelly will be cloudy, ropy and thin. In the 
first place, use only perfect fruit and fine 
granulated sugar. Overripe fruit and cheap 
grade sugar will never make good jelly. The 
kind of bags used for straining the juice is 
another important point. Three kinds are 
needed, made of mosquito netting, cheese- 
cloth and flannel. The mosquito net should 
be doubled, cut in a square of about fifteen 
inches, then stitched on the machine into a 
three-cornered bag with a double seam and 
turned-in edges. A strong tape should be 
fastened to each side to form a loop across 
the top. The cheesecloth may be cut into 
squares and hemmed or made into triangular- 
shaped bags, and the flannel—a_fifty-cent 
quality—should be triangular in shape, and 
hemmed with double seams. Use porcelain 
lined or graniteware kettles and dishes, as 
much as possible, in making jelly, as the fruit 
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acid quickly acts on tinware and discoloration 
of the juice follows, as well as dingy tinware. 
The dishes required are several large porce- 
lain bowls, in which the juice is dripped, a 
large graniteware kettle, which is lighter and 
easier to handle than the old-fashioned pre- 
serving kettle, a quart measure, a cup, a 
strainer, two good sized china pitchers, a 
wooden spoon and wooden potato masher and 
scales for weighing the sugar. The jelly 
glasses should be washed, dried and placed on 
a convenient shelf or table, in rows, all ready 
for the hot jelly. Good streng kitchen tum- 
blers, costing two or three cents apiece, make 
satisfactory jelly glasses. Tin covered tum- 
blers have proved troublesome in my expe- 
rience, as the tops corrode, are hard to remove 
from the glasses, and often the jelly has 
molded underneath the tin. Where jelly is to 
be packed and sent a distance, tin covers are 
desirable, otherwise a paper cover is better. 
BEGINNING WITH CURRANTS 

Currant jelly is generally about the first 
to be made, in early July, and other fruits 
follow through the summer in quick succes- 
sion, keeping the housewife ever on the alert. 
The process for one kind of jelly is the 
method for all kinds, after the fruit is pre- 
pared and the juice is ready to cook. 

Until this season I have never washed 
or stemmed currants, but this year I did both, 
and when I saw the dirt which was washed 
off the fruit I realized that cleansing was 
necessary. One never knows in the city where 
the fruit was picked or how far or how long 
it has traveled, so I recommend a quick 
rinsing for all small fruit. Place the currants 
in a large sieve and shake it gently in a pan- 
ful of cold water, draining each sieveful, then 
stem them into a kettle. Some time is needed 
to stem a quantity of currants, but this lost 
time is regained when the fruit is squeezed 
through the bags, as no stems remain to 
hinder the straining of the juice. Mash the 
currants over the fire until they are well 
crushed and hot, but do not boil them. A 
gas stove is a great help in jelly making, be- 
cause it need not be lighted until the fruit is 
ready to heat, so a cool kitchen is possible 
for much of the work. When the currants 
are heated, remove the kettle from the stove. 
Have the mosquito net bags ready and pour 
the pulp into them by cupfuls, resting the 
bags in large bowls. 

Now take a strong stick, or long iron poker, 
rest it across two chairs and suspend the bags 
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from it over the bowls. A newspaper spread 
underneath saves the floor from spots of juice 
When the juice has ceased dripping, take th: 
bags (they. will still be hot) into another bow! 
or the kettle, and squeeze the pulp by handful. 
through cheesecloth, rinsing the cloth betwee 
each squeezing. This is the hardest part of 
the process, for the hot juice is uncomfortable 
for the hands. Here a fruit press could be 
used to advantage, but few kitchens are pro 
vided with such an article. This squeezed 
juice will be thicker than the dripped juice 
and must be strained once or twice throug}; 
cheesecloth before mixing with the first. Som: 
jelly makers keep these two kinds of juice 
separate and make both clear and cloudy jelly. 
I prefer to take a little more time and troub| 
and strain all the juice thoroughly, then al! 
the jelly is perfect. When the pulp is all 
squeezed and strained, put this juice with the 
first juice and strain it all through cheese 
cloth, then wet and wring the flannel bag and 
strain the juice through it three times, heating 
it, if it is too thick to handle easily. The 
result will be perfectly clear juice which will 
repay one for the time spent in straining it. 
TO EXPEDITE MATTERS 

Sometimes to expedite jelly making, I heat 
and wash the currants in the afternoon an 
let “them drip over night, reheating and 
squeezing the pulp in the morning. Measure 
the clear juice into the clean kettle and place 
it over the fire. Weigh out as many pounds 
of sugar as there are pints of juice and put 
the sugar in a warm place. Stir the juice often 
and skim off the froth which will rise. When 
boiling begins, time it and let it boil just five 
minutes; add the sugar gradually, stirring all 
the time, and when the jelly boils, let it boil 
one minute. 

Drop a teaspoonful of jelly into a saucer 
and set it on the ice. If the jelly thickens 
with this test, it is done. If it does not, boil 
it a minute more and test again. Skim care- 
fully and set the kettle back from the fire, 
where it will keep hot. Sometimes on a 
damp or rainy day, jelly will need a few 
moments’ longer boiling than on a clear day, 
as the atmosphere is heavy and retards evap- 
oration. Choose a dry, clear day for jelly 
making if possible. 

Pour the hot jelly by cupfuls through a 
strainer into a heated pitcher and fill the 
glasses, placing a spoon in the glass before 
filling to prevent breaking the glass. The 
glasses need to be filled quite full because the 
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jelly shrinks when cold. If bubbles rise to 
the top, remove them with a spoon before the 
jelly hardens. Let the glasses stand a day or 
two, in a protected place, before covering 
them, then wipe them carefully with a wet 
cloth, cut circles of white shelf paper, or 
parchment paper, a trifle larger than the top 
of the glass, dip each one in brandy and press 
over the jelly, letting the paper reach above 
the jelly, but not to the rim of the glass. Cut 
larger circles of paper for the tops, paste them 
over the edge with white photograph mount- 
ing paste, label the glasses with gummed labels, 
which can be bought, and set the glasses away 
in a cool, dry, dark closet. 

I have been explicit in these directions for 
covering jelly, for there are other ways which 
I have tried and found disastrous. The tin 
tops I reject because of mold; melted paraf- 
fine seems the easiest thing to cover jelly and 
I have seen nice looking jelly covered with 
it, but I have had no success with it myself. 
When I used paraffine as a cover, the jelly 
fermented under it, and had to be recovered. 
Now paper, brandy and paste are my faithful 
allies and my jelly keeps for several years 
(if the glasses are hidden away). 


RASPBERRIES FOR FLAVOR 

A delicious flavor may be given to currant 
jelly by using red raspberries in the propor- 
tion of one pint of raspberry juice to two pints 
of currant juice. As jelly glasses differ in 
size, it is difficult to be exact in the amount 
of jelly obtained from one quart of fruit. Per- 
haps it will average two half-pint glasses to 
one quart basket of currants or berries. If 
these directions are observed, there can be 
absolute success in making jelly. Time and 
patience are needed but the usual result will 
be always satisfactory. In preparing a large 
quantity of jelly, two or three persons can 
work together with advantage in stemming 
the fruit, straining the juice and filling the 
glasses. 

SUNDRY OTHER BERRIES 

Blackberries make a rich, dark purple jelly 
which needs a little longer boiling than cur- 
rant. Raspberries, strawberries and goose- 
berries all make good jelly. All these fruits 
need to be looked over carefully and washed 
in a sieve. No water should be used in cook- 
ing them. Barberries are plentiful in some 
localities and make an acid jelly which is 
excellent to serve with roast meats or poultry. 
A little water is needed with barberries to start 


the juice and the jelly requires a few moments’ 
more boiling than currant. This jelly will 
not be so firm as some other fruit jellies, but 
it has a delicious tart flavor. 

CONCERNING PLUMS 

Plum jelly is made by boiling the washed 
plums in water nearly covering them, till the 
plums are reduced to pulp. Drain through 
cheesecloth, then strain this juice three times 
through flannel. Boil the juice from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, then measure it and allow one 
pound of sugar to one pint of juice. Let the 
juice boil again, add the sugar and boil about 
fifteen minutes, trying a spoonful in a saucer 
to see if it will harden. If the jelly refuses 
to stiffen, add strained apple juice and boil 
longer. 

Crabapple and Baldwin Apple Jelly 

Wash the apples, cut them in quarters, 
remove all imperfections and the blossom end. 
Put them in a kettle, adding cold water until 
it can be seen around the fruit. Simmer until 
the apples are pulpy, stirring frequently. 
Drain through a bag of mosquito net, without 
squeezing. Strain the juice as for currant jelly, 
adding a little water, if the juice seems very 
thick. Measure and allow three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, if a tart jelly is wanted, or 
one pound for sweet jelly, to each pint of 
juice, then boil the juice for five minutes, add 
sugar and boil the jelly one minute and pour 
into glasses. A stick of cinnamon or a slice 
of lemon may be plunged into each glass, as 
the jelly hardens, giving a decided flavor to 
apple jelly, which is a trifle insipid. Follow 
this rule for peaches and quinces. 

For green and purple grapes, use less water 
and one and one-half pints of sugar to insure 
firm jelly. An equal proportion of green and 
purple wild grapes makes a rich red jelly of 
delicious tartness, while all ripe grapes are 
a purple color and a sweeter taste. Cultivated 
grapes will not make firm jelly; the wild 
variety is more satisfactory. 


A Rose Jar Fittinc—S. A. Farnham, a nice 
method of filling a rose jar is to dry the rose 
leaves, lay in salt with spices such as cloves, 
cinnamon and cassia, and turn over the filled 
jar some choice cologne or pure alcohol. The 
spices may be left out and other sweet-smelling 
flowers substituted. 


Ir the water is blued when cleaning win- 
dows, they will retain their brilliancy longer 
and polish much more quickly.—P. A. N. 
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Tried and Found Good 


This Dainty June Dinner 
By ANNE WARNER 
“ And little recks to find the way to heaven 


By doing deeds of hospitality.” 
—Shakespeare, 


Common sense and a little experience soon 
enable one who so wills it to be an easy, if 
unpretentious, dispenser of many forms of 
entertainment in a home—to become “given to 
hospitality.” A dinner, however, should have 
something of a ceremonious character; the 
name carries with it certain obligations and 
dignities. The true gourmet insists that at 
this meal, at least, the drapery, the lights, the 
service, the materials and the cooking of them 
shall be the best to be obtained, circumstances 
considered, for the gourmet is also a philos- 
opher.- A wise woman always endeavors to 
suit her menu to the season, and it is easy 
indeed, to tempt the early summer appetite. 
Moderation is the golden rule of dinner giving, 
and quality, not quantity, is what pleases; over- 
crowding dishes is a mistake common to be- 
ginners, yet variety we all desire. With cold 
storage, quick transportation, kiln drying, mod- 
ern canning. and the hothouse, almost every 
delicacy may be had the year round—if the 
purse is long—but fortunately this condition of 
things does not take the keen edge of delight 
from the first native-grown asparagus or straw- 
berries or early peas, home garden tomatoes 
or new potatoes. All through the spring, one 
good thing swiftly follows another, and the 
peculiar pleasure one has in fish, flesh and 
vegetables comes from their absolute freshness. 
It seems to me that the labor of making sure 
that supplies are fresh is effort well expended. 

While upholding the dignity of the dinner 
table, I also believe in a degree of independ- 
ence concerning certain accepted rules, latitude 
enough to allow every guest and every 
“peculiar” member of the family to enjoy him- 
self to the full. I have lately read that “a 
hostess should never risk her reputation by 
serving butter at dinner”—and I still serve it! 
When tempted to leave off the butter plates 
I remember a certain holiday long ago when 
we were all bidden to a neighbor’s to dine. 
The children sat at a separate table, as small 
boys abounded in both families. Butter not 
being forthcoming, my youngest brother, after 
a brief consultation with the next older, left 
the festive board, ran home and returned with 


a pound roll of the desired lubricant, which his 
favored table proceeded to enjoy in all sobriety 
and innocence. I have often seen men at but- 
terless dinners whom I know would have 
gladly run a mile to supply the deficiency, so 
why, in all conscience, not offer butter to take 
or leave? For those to whom it seems as out 
of place at dinner as pie at breakfast—a 
gastronomic crime—it is well to instruct the 
cook to roll the biscuit dough very thin; cut 
it into strips and roll these on the board till 
even and well rounded; brush with a softened 
butter and braid or twist. Cut into finger- 
lengths and pinch the ends together. The 
pocketbook shape makes an excellent dinner 
roll because of the generous piece of butter 
which can be put between the “flaps” before 
raising. 

For the following dinner the table, covered 
with a fine cloth, was adorned further with a 
Benares brass tray twelve inches square, the 
center containing a circular mound of wet moss 
filled with beautiful pansy blossoms of all 
colors. The tray was set cornerwise on a 
round centerpiece richly embroidered in yellow. 
Four antique brass candlesticks, holding can- 
dles with large fluffy yellow silk shades, stood 
at equai distances about the centerpiece. Above 
the table was suspended a bell-shaped piece of 
perforated brass—rescued from a curio shop— 
fitted with electric bulbs and having a deep 
fringe of tiny gilt-lined glass beads This 
arrangement cast a soft and pleasant light, upon 
which the success of all decoration so largely 
depends. Beside each plate was placed a small 
Benares tray holding a tall straight glass orna- 
mented in gold. At the fourth course the 
glasses were half filled with shaved ice, and a 
maple punch made from an old and much 
prized family recipe was served in them. The 
proportions for this are one glass of water, one 
glass of Jamaica rum, three-quarters glass of 
strained lemon juice and one-half glass of 
maple syrup. Bottle and keep on ice. In 
serving dilute to taste with table or iced 
water. The small dishes on the table were 
odd pieces of brass, lined with a lettuce leaf, 
a dainty bit of lace work or a glass saucer, as 
the case called for. This decorative scheme 
was used later for a luncheon, and most effect- 
ive it proved to be on a bare table. Scattered 
pansies took the place of the candlesticks, one 
of my “notions” being never—with malice 
aforethought—to use artificial light when I can 
have God’s sunshine. In the luncheon menu 
a suitable course was substituted for the roast 
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and the bouillon was replaced by French straw- 
berries, as the day was warm. 
French Strawberries 
Fill punch cups one-third full of very ripe 
red berries, sliced; add a tablespoon of gran- 
ulated sugar to each cup and fill three-quarters 
full with strained orange juice. Stir gently to 
dissolve sugar and set the cups into a pan of 
cracked ice till served. When these simple 
ingredients are first put together the com- 
bination of color is really dreadful to con- 
template, so give the mixture at least three 
hours to ripen and beautify. Valencia oranges 
are the most satisfactory for this use at this 
time of year. 
MENU 
Chicken bouillon 
Pulled bread 
Softshell crabs Sauce tartare 
Rolls 
Scotch eggs Olives 
Sirloin roast 
Savory carrots 
Cheese (in good company) 
Marrons in coffee sauce 
Sponge cake 
Salted pecans Black coffee 
There is a chicken bouillon prepared for 
invalids, which comes in half-pint cans. It 
is better than any I have been able to make for 
well people. Heat it and add just before 
serving the 
Soup Balls 
Chop the white meat of a chicken very fine 
and season highly with salt, pepper, onion juice 
and a little thyme or curry; add enough yolk 
of egg to bind together. Roll into very small 
balls, shake in a plate of flour till covered and 
poach in boiling water. You will find the 
pulled bread in its perfection at the baker’s. 
Have the crabs dressed at the market, but 
look them over carefully and wash before 
cooking. Dry them well, season with salt and 
pepper, dredge with flour and saute on both 
sides. Serve on a hot platter garnished with 
lemon, and pass 
Sauce Tartare 
Stir into a cup of mayonnaise, two small 
sweet-pickled cucumbers, three olives and a 
handful of watercress chopped fine; a few 
capers and a little onion juice. If you live in 
that happy valley where you can get a fresh 
shad for this course, by all means substitute it. 
Broil it, garnish with quarters of lemon and 
with the roe, parboiled and broiled brown; rub 
with butter frequently while over the fire. 
Many like shad spread with maitre d’hotel 


Soup balls 


Bechamel sauce 


Potato puff 
Spring salad 
Angel parfait 


butter—the best of butter, lemon and chopped 
parsley mixed. To many more this fish is 
synonymous with bones, their natural inheri- 
tance; but let us eat them as they are with 
thankful hearts, hoping for the day when the 
scientists will present us with boneless shad 
as they have with seedless oranges. It has 
been demonstrated that shad can be boned, 
with patience, practice, know how and a small 
sharp knife; the writer has yet to see a shad 
boned that is not a fish spoiled. 

Scotch Eggs 

Cook six eggs hard and at the same time 
keep them tender by leaving in hot water just 
below the boiling point for one-half hour; cool 
and remove the shells. Cook to a paste one- 
third of a cupful of bread crumbs in one-third 
of a cupful of milk and add one cupful of 
deviled ham and one raw egg. Cover the eggs 
with the mixture, roll in crumbs and fry 
brown in hot fat. Cut in halves lengthwise 
and send to table on a bed of parsley and gar- 
nish with bacon cooked in the manner given 
below: slice as thin as possible. Hold the 
bacon, rind down, and do not try to cut 
through it till you have the required number 
of slices, then shave it all at one time from 
the rind. Separate the slices and lay on a 
fine wire broiler, put over a pan and place in 
a hot oven till the bacon is transparent. Do 
not burn it. 

Your “John Anderson” may dote on carv- 
ing; he may have respect for the symmetry 
of your table appointments; he may be grace 
and skill combined and personified; if so, I 
have no suggestions to offer anent the serving 
of a roast. We have it carved, at the latest 
possible moment, and set before the host to 
be distributed with pleasure to all, more espe- 
cially perhaps to the host and his opposite. 
The necessary cutting can be done in the 
kitchen without greatly changing the appear- 
ance of the dish. 

Potato Puff 

Soak old potatoes for several hours and boil 
in salted water. To two cups of potato 
mashed or put through a ricer add two table- 
spoons of butter, one teaspoon of salt and a 
little white pepper; fold in the whites of two 
eggs whipped stiff. Bake in a buttered dish. 
Or dare to serve that almost unheard-of 
dainty, plain, well-boiled potatoes—Bermudas 
—and send round a gravy made in the old- 
fashioned way in the roasting pan. Is there 
anything much better? 
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Savory Carrots 

Scrape, then cut new carrots into straws. 
Cook tender in salted water and drain dry. 
Season with salt, pepper and a little onion juice 
and return to the kettle with a generous piece 
of butter and shake till hot and glazed. Pile 
on a dish in pyramid form, add a cup of fresh 
green peas well seasoned and a sprinkling of 
chopped parsley. 


Simple and apparently very acceptable in- 
dividual salads of lettuce hearts, sprinkled with 
celery seed and glazed with French dressing, 
came next. Roquefort cheese in a dish with 
a cover was passed at the same time “for them 
as wanted it’; also cream cheese and white 
bar-le-duc, with toasted wafers and unsalted 
butter, a delightful combination. 


Angel Parfait (M Ronald) 

Whip whites of three eggs to a stiff froth. 
Put half a cupful of sugar and same of water 
into a saucepan on the fire. Stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, then cook slowly, without 
touching, till a little dropped into cold water 
will form a ball when rolled between the fin- 
gers. Pour three tablespoonfuls of the boiling 
hot syrup slowly onto the whipped whites, 
beating constantly. Add a _ teaspoonful of 
noyan, and when cold, a pint of cream, whipped 
stiff. Mold and pack in a form (with a flat 
top), for four hours. Vanilla mousse can be 
used as the base of the dessert, if preferred. 


Marrons in Coffee Sauce 

Heat in a saucepan one-half a cupful of 
black coffee and one-quarter cupful of thick 
cream; thicken with the yolks of two eggs and 
two teaspoons of sugar beaten together. Drain 
brandied marrons, cut in halves if very large, 
and add to the sauce while hot, but set away 
to get cold before either pouring over the par- 
fait or passing with it. Eat with fresh home- 
made sporge cake. I experimented with a 
bottle of noisettes in marasquin as a sauce for 
a parfait with great success not long ago, but 
at this season the use of all such fol-de-rols 
presupposes that you have had strawberries 
for breakfast and luncheon, and crave “the 
spice of life.” 


Fruits of June 
By Marton V. Dorsey 


Preserved Cherries 
Stone the cherries. To one pound of rather 
sour cherries use three-quarters of a pound of 


sugar; to sweet cherries, half a pound. After 
the sugared fruit has stood all night, drain 
the syrup into the kettle and boil till it needs 
skimming. After skimming, put the cherries 
in and let them boil until they become clear, 
which will be in about twenty or thirty 
minutes. 
Pickled Cherries 

To every quart of cherries allow one cup 
of vinegar, two tablespoons of sugar, one 
dozen cloves and half a dozen blades of mace. 
Put the vinegar and sugar on to heat with the 
spices, boil five minutes, turn out into a cov- 
ered stone vessel and let it get perfectly cold. 
Strain out the spices, fill small jars three- 
quarters full with the fruit and pour the cold 
vinegar over them. Cover tightly. Leave the 
stems on the cherries. 


Preserved Strawberries 

Cap the berries and put them in a bowl with 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to one 
pound of the fruit. Cover the berries with 
the sugar and let them stand over night. In 
the morning drain off the syrup into the pre- 
serving kettle and let it boil hard, carefully 
removing the scum. Then put in the berries 
and let them boil hard twenty minutes. Take 
the berries out carefully, place them on a dish 
in the sun, and boil the syrup until it is thick. 
After taking it from the fire return the berries 
to the syrup. Put in tumblers and seal while 
hot. These are very nice. 


Strawberry Sherbet 

One quart of strawberries, three pints of 
water, juice of one lemon, one teaspoon of 
orange flower water, three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar. The strawberries should be 
fresh and nice, and crushed to a smooth paste; 
add the rest of the ingredients except the 
sugar, and let it stand three hours. Strain 
over the sugar, squeezing the cloth hard, then 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, after which 
strain again and set it in ice for two hours or 
more before using. 
Currant Jelly 

Press all the juice from any quantity of 
currants and strain it. To one pint of juice 
put three-quarters of a pound of crushed 
sugar. When you put the juice on the stove 
place the sugar on a dish in the oven to get 
hot. Let the juice boil until the scum rises, 
which must be carefully removed with a 
spoon. Then put the sugar in the juice, and 
let it boil one minute only. 
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Menus for June 


A Housekeeper’s Record from Actual Ex- 
perience 


The menus herewith 


month are taken from the daily living of an 


average household, in 


while not a graduate in domestic science, has 
made a considerable study of foods in relation 
to their purity and their nutritive values. The 
exact cost of these meals per month cannot be 
given, but it is safe to say that forty-five dol- 
lars would cover the food bills for four weeks, 


the family consisting of 


cluding the maid. This estimate presupposes 
careful purchasing and judgment in the use of 
material; no allowance would suffice for waste 


and careless handling. 


could be easily lessened by using less fruit and 
meat, fewer vegetables and sweets, and by sub- 
stituting milk, cereals, cheese and nuts, which 
would furnish food value and nutrition, but 
would at the same time give less variety. 


Monpay, JUNE 1, 1903 
Breakfast 
Bananas’ Cereal 
melet 
Hashed potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumber and cress salad 
Bread Strawberries 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cheese ramequins 
Currant buns 
Loaf cake 
Preserved plums Tea 


Tuespay, JuNE 2 
Breakfast 
Bananas’ Broiled ham 
Potato cakes 
Wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Crown roast of lamb 
Peas 
Baked macaroni 
Lettuce salad 
Bread Cracker pudding 

Coffee 
Supper 
Sardines on toast 
Gingerbread 
Cream cheese 
Preserved grape Tea 
Wepnespay, JUNE 3 
Breakfast 
Bananas Cereal 
Lamb saute Muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Asparagus soup Crackers 
Veal cutlets breaded 
Brown sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Bread 
String beans Apple jelly 
ramel custard 
Coffee 


THE TABLE 


given from month to 


which the housewife, 


four adult persons, in- 


The weekly expense 


Supper 
Escalloped potatoes Rolls 
Loaf cake Gingerbread 

Strawberries Tea 
Tuurspay, JuNE 4 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Broiled bluefish 
Creamed potatoes 
Graham gems 
Radishes Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Peas Tomato salad Bread 
Charlotte russe 

Coffee 

Supper 
Spiced bluefish Rolls 

Chocolate cake 
Strawberries Iced tea 


Fray, JuNE 5 
Breakfast 
Oranges Fried bacon 
Scrambled eggs 
Fried potatoes 


Graham gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
Croutons 


Broiled shad 
Mashed browned potatoes 


Beet salad Bread 
Lemon pie Iced coffee 
Supper 


Cold roast beef Rolls 
Chowchow Chocolate cake 
Wafers 
Preserved peaches 
Tea 


Saturpay, June 6 
Breakfast 
Bananas 


Broiled lamb chops 
Potato cakes Popovers 


Dinner 
Codfish chowder 
Crackers 
Cold roast beef 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce Bread 
Strawberries Coffee 


Supper 
Beef hash Dipped toast 
Radishes Ice cream cake 
Preserved peaches 
Tea 
Sunpay, June 7 
Breakfast 
Oranges Hamburg steak 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
inner 
Consomme Crackers 
Boled salmon Egg sauce 
Bermuda potatoes Beets 
Bread Pickles 
Strawberry jelly 
Whipped cream 
Ladyfingers 
Cotfee 
Supper 
Potato salad 
Cheese -canapes 
Pimolas Cake Saltines 
Pear jam Iced tea 
Monpay, June 8 
Breakfast 
Bananas_ Cereal 
Dried beef with scrambled 


eggs 
Fried potatoes Corn bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Boiled tongue 
Tomato sauce 
Boiled rice Spinach 
Pickled beets Bread 
Strawberries Wafers 
Cheese Coffee 


Supper 
Molded salmon Rolls 
Cake Wafers 
Preserved plum 
Iced tea 
Tvespay, JUNE 9 
Breakfast 
Oranges Tongue hash 
Boiled eggs _ Corn bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Asparagus soup Crackers 
Baked stuffed shad 
Baked potatoes 
Cucumber salad Bread 
Cornstarch pudding 
offee 


Supper 
Cold tongue Radishes 


Rolls 
Cake Saltines 
Preserved cherries Tea 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 
Breakfast 


Bananas Cereal 
Creamed tongue 
Hashed potatoes 

Rice muffins Coffee 

Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Mashed potatoes 
Asparagus on _ toast 
Crabapple jelly Bread 
Custard souffle Wine sauce 
Coffee 
Supper (company) 
Sweetbread patties Peas 
Rolls Potato chips 
Pickles 
Strawberry shortcake 


Coffee 


Chocolate 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 11 
Breakfast 
Cereal Fried sweetbreads 
Frenched potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Fricassee of chicken with 
crust 
Boiled potatoes 
Lettuce and cress salad 


Bread 
Coffee jelly with whipped 
cream 
Saltines Coffee 
Supper 
Lobster Newburg in chaf- 
ing-dish 
Rolls Pound cake 
Strawberries Iced tea 
Fripay, June 12 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Fried bacon and eggs 
Lyonnaise potatoes Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken soup Crackers 
Broiled shad 
Potato apples 
Tomato salad Bread 
Apricot tart Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed chicken with 
green peppers 
Rolls Pound cake 
reserved cherries Tea 
Saturpay, JUNE 13 
Breakfast 
Bananas Cereal 
Cheese omelet 
Hashed potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Beef loaf Brown sauce 
Steamed rice 
Cucumber salad 
Bread Strawberries 
Wafers Coffee 
Suppe 
Cold beef Pinwheel rolls 
Sponge cake 
Preserved cherries 
Iced tea 
Sunpay, JuNE 14 
Breakfast 
Oranges Beef saute 
Baked potatoes 
Radishes 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Green pea soup 
Croutons 
Broiled chicken 
Rice croquettes 
Cherry salad 
Fruit sherbet 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cold beef Potato chips 
Rolls Sponge cake 
Orange marmalade 
Grape juice 
Monpay, JuNE 15 
Breakfast 
Prunes Cereal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken broth Crackers 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potato 


Bread 


Asparagus Bread 
Tapioca cocoanut pudding 
offee 
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Supper Dinner Dinner Dinner 
olls aked potatoes ashed potatoes ulled bre: i 
Sponge cake Asparagus on toast _| Peas Lettuce Bread Boiled salmon , 
Strawberries Iced tea| Radishes on Lemon pie| Snow aoe Saltines .. Hollandaise sauce 
Tuespay, June 16 ced coffee Boiled potatoes Peas 
. Supper Supper Frozen puddin 
B hash Lobster Newburg Rolls} Eggs with bechamel sauce} Feather cake” “Coftec 
ananas cer hash) Fruit cake Strawberries Rolls cake Supper 
Whole wheat muffins Tea Strawberries Tea bp 
Coffee Potato salad Cold ham 
21 Fripay, June 26 Cheese and olive  sand- 
reakfast Breakfast wiches 
Mint Bananas Broiled mackerel} Bananas Cereal Cake Grape juice 
Creamed potatoes Rolls Broiled lamb chops 
Bread Coft Monpay, June 29 
Brandied peaches eon Potato cakes 
Ladyfingers Coffee Dinner Popovers Coffee Breakfast 
Supper Roast beef Ham omelet 
Browned potatoes roiled bluefish ried potatoes 
Clams a la poulette Toast! pea, Beet salad Bread| French fried potatoes Toast Coffee 
Gingerbread Grape jelly Tomato salad Dinner 
p Cream cheese y Vanilla ice cream Bread Chowchow Potato soup 
runes ea Strawberry sauce Blackberry pudding Casserole of ham and rice 
WepNEspAY, JUNE 17 Coffee | Hard Coffee jelly 
L upper upper rea trawberries 
Cold beef Rolls | Curried chicken Rolls Coffee 
Potato puff Muffins q Jellied salmon Rolls 
Coffee Peach jam Lemonade Saturpay, JuNE 27 Olives 
Dinner Monpay, JUNE 22 Breakfast Cake Preserved pears 
Bisque of salmon Saltines codfish ‘ea 
Cold lamb ereal oast oiled eggs 
Baked potatoes Omelet with parsley offee Tugspay, JUNE 30 
Cucumber and lettuce |Dashed potatoes Rolls Dinner Breakfast 
salad Coffee Boiled ham Potatoes Oranges Cereal 
Bread Chocolate souffle Dinner Beets Carrot Cabbage Shirred eggs 
Whipped cream Crackers Brea Baked potatoes Corn bread 
Coffee Potato soup Cold beef |Fruit salad Saltines Coffee 
Supper Boiled rice with tomato Coffee Dinner 
Welsh rabbit Toast Beets Bread Supper Roast beef 
Gingerbread _ Cup cakes _, Cottage pudding Cold ham Tea biscuit Mashed potatoes 
Strawberries Tea Wine Coffee Tomato ~ sala‘! 
upper trawberries ced tea rea 
meer 18 Timbales of peas Rolls Sunpay, June 28 Maraschino jelly Wafers 
Raspberries Curried lamb Fruit cake Raspberries Breakfast Coffee 
Lyonnaise potatoes ca Cereal Fried sweetbread Supper 
Bread Tvespay, JUNE 23 potatoes —— ham 
Baptist kes Breakfast iscuit trawberry shortcake 
Baked Cereal] Radishes Coffee Iced tea 
Dinner aked potatoes olls 
Veal cutlets breaded a SOME OF THE RECIPES 
Brown sauce inner 
Baked spaghetti Mock bisque soup Caramel Custard 
Asparagus routons 
Bread a Boyce Beat two eggs with one tablespoon of sugar, 
Ivory cream Mashed ~~ add one pint of milk, and a little salt. Melt 
Wafers Coffee Peas Cress salad read : 
two tablespoons of sugar in a tin or granite 
Asparagus salad Rolls Coffee ware basin; when it is a thick caramel, add 
Cup cakes Suppe one 
Costeiind teemee Tea| Cheese fondu. Rolls one tablespoon of boiling water and stir well. 
Feray, June 19 Prait cake m Turn the basin around to coat the sides with 
Breakfast ienienaisiags ca | caramel, then add the custard, set the basin in 
Oatmeal WepneEspay, JUNE 24 
atme » Jux 
4 age Breakfast a pan of hot water and bake for thirty minute ; 
ai Baked potatoes Oranges i aise ereal | Try with a knife and when the custard is done 
ee nas. . . 
_ Radishes yi ies Coffee|Graham gems Coffee| Slip it into a glass dish, and set it away to 
xa inner Dinner cool. Add a little hot water to the caramel 
Lamb broth Saltines Consomme Saltines the ith 
‘ 7. Boiled wad Broiled lamb chops remaining in the dish, and serve as a sauce with 
ollandaise sauce Baked potatoes 
os Peas String beans Bread the custard. 
i Baked stuffed peppers Currant sherbet Muffins 
Sliced bananas and oranges} Lemon cake Coffee 
4 Iced coffee Supper Mix well two cups of sifted white flour, 
Supper Veal croquettes 
Vaal g aham flour or whole wheat flour, one cup of 
: 7 Creamed peas a Rolls P Jelly cake milk, one tablespoon each of sugar and melted / 
Rolls Cup cakes reserved quince ea 
butter, two level teaspoons of baking powder 
‘4 Saturpay, JuNE 20 Breakfast one beaten egg and a little salt. Bake in a ; 
Breakfast Currants Veal croquettes H ; 
ee nites pianiee hot greased gem iron for thirty minutes. These i 
Corn bread Coffee |Graham gems Coffee] proportions make twelve muffins. j 
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Popovers 

Beat two eggs till light, add one and one-half 
cups of milk, six tablespoons (one and one- 
half cups) of flour, a little salt and one scant 
tablespoon of melted butter. Beat well and 
bake slowly in a hot greased gem iron for 
thirty minutes. 


Cottage Pudding 

Cream together one cup of sugar and one- 
fourth cup of butter; add one beaten egg, two- 
thirds of a cup of milk, one and one-half cups 
of flour, sifted with two teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Bake in a buttered tin for thirty to 
forty minutes. One cup of stoned cherries or 
berries may be added to this recipe. 
Wine Sauce 

Mix one-fourth cup of butter with one cup 
of pulverized sugar, add three tablespoons of 
boiling water gradually, stirring all the time. 
Set the dish into boiling water until the sauce 
is melted, then add three teaspoons of sherry 
and serve hot. 


Cherry Salad 

Arrange crisp lettuce leaves in nests in a 
salad bowl. Add a few black heart cherries 
stoned, and serve with a delicate mayonnaise 
or French salad dressing. 
Baked Stuffed Peppers 

Cut green peppers in two lengthwise. Re- 
move the seeds and let the peppers soak in 
cold water for half an hour. Dry them and 
fill with a stuffing made of bread crumbs, 
chopped meat and seasoning—pepper, salt, sage 
and onion juice to taste. Place them in a pan 
and bake until brown on top. Add a little 
soup stock or melted butter and hot water 
before placing in the oven. Serve hot with 
fish or meat. 


Ice Cream Cake 

Cream one cup of sugar with one-half cup 
of butter. Add one-half cup of milk, one and 
three-fourths cups of flour sifted with two 
level teaspoons of baking powder. Beat well 
and fold in the beaten whites of three eggs 
and add one-half teaspoon of vanilla. Bake in 
two round tins or one biscuit tin from twenty 
to thirty minutes. Frost with the yolks of 
two eggs, thickened with confectioner’s sugar 
and flavored with vanilla. This same cake re- 
cipe, flavored with almond extract and frosted 
with a boiled icing containing one-half cup 
of chopped blanched almonds, makes a deli- 
cious almond cake. 


THE TABLE 


Sunshine Preserves 
By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Sunshine preserves, as the name implies, is 
fruit actually cooked in the sun. Fruit thus 
cooked is superior to any other kind, because 
it retains in an unusual degree its natural 
appearance and flavor. It is to be regretted 
therefore that this method is not more gene- 
rally used, which probably is due to the limited 
knowledge of the process, in reality a very 
simple one. Hot, bright, sunshiny days are 
needed, and unless the weather is favorable it 
is useless to attempt preserves of this kind. 
If rain follows after one or two bright days, 
the preserves may be held several days before 
they are finished; but if the weather continues 
unpropitious for too long a period it is better 
to finish cooking it on the stove. 

Strawberries and cherries seem particularly 
well adapted for preserves of this kind, as the 
sun seems to possess greater power at the sea- 
son of their maturity, while after the middle of 
July it is well not to trust to the sun alone for 
cooking. Other seasonable fruits, as raspber- 
ries and currants, may also be preserved by this 
method. 

Strawberry Preserves 

Select choice berries, not overripe, the larger 
and more perfect the better. Stem carefully, 
wash and weigh them. To a pound of fruit 
allow three-quarters of a pound of granulated 
sugar. Place the fruit—not exceeding six 
pounds at a time—and the sugar in alternate 
layers in a large granite preserving kettle. 
Stand it on the back of the range until there 
is sufficient juice to prevent sticking, then heat 
it slowly till it boils. Cover it and let it boil 
gently for fifteen minutes, then take off the 
scum. Stir as little as possible, as stirring 
breaks the fruit. Pour the mixture into soup 
or other shallow plates to the depth of about 
an inch and place them on a table in the sun- 
niest spot in the yard, moving the table, if 
necessary, as the sun changes position. Cover 
the fruit well to protect it from flying insects 
and stand the feet of the table in water to 
guard against ants. In the afternoon, between 
4 and § o'clock, scrape the contents of the 
several plates into one large crock and carry 
it indoors; in the morning, pour into plates as 
before. Continue this process until the syrup 


is very thick and jelly-like; three days is 
usually sufficient, but ample time must be given 
to insure perfect keeping—then put all together 
into one dish as before (this is to produce 
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uniform consistency in the entire mass) and 
turn without cooking into small self-sealing 
glass jars. Cover the fruit with melted paraf- 
fine, adjust the lids, tie a piece of cotton bat- 
ting over the tops and label with name and 
date. If this rule is accurately followed the 
preserves will keep indefinitely and although 
slightly more trouble, perhaps, than the old 
way, the more delicate flavor is ample com- 
pensation. 
Cherry Preserves 

Choose large, red sour cherries, the early 
Richmond is an excellent variety for this pur- 
pose. Wash, stem and seed the fruit, then 
proceed exactly as in making strawberry pre- 
serves. A simple and novel cherry seeder may 
be improvised from an ordinary hairpin. 
Insert the closed end of the hairpin into the 
stem end of the cherry and draw out the seed. 
This simple instrument can be used rapidly 
and leaves the fruit whole and perfect in 
shape, while it assists the detection of worms. 
Covers for Preserving Fruit 

Individual plate covers are an_ original 
and practical idea, and well worth the 
small outlay and time required in making. 
They serve as convenient covers for many 
things throughout the summer and are very 
durable, with proper care lasting for many 
seasons. They are easily slipped on and off 
the plates, and as they fit closely, they insure 
much more perfect and satisfactory protection 
than the usual way of elevating and tying a 
single piece of mosquito netting over the entire 
table. Wire screening and some coarse mesh, 
thin, white washable material are all that are 
required. Wash the material before using it. 
Something between cheesecloth, which is too 
fine, and mosquito netting, which is rather too 
open (although a double thickness may be 
used), is preferred. Measure the circumfer- 
ence of the dish and cut the screening in 
lengthwise strips six inches deep, allowing 
extra widths for joining. (If screening is 
cut crosswise of the material, it speedily 
stretches out of shape.) Join the screening 
and put it over the dish for which it is in- 
tended and while still in this position, to insure 
perfect shape, sew securely to its top edge a 
circular piece of the washable goods. Cut the 
goods somewhat larger than the opening and 
when done, trim it off evenly. 


Use the potato ricer for cheese that is to be 
sprinkled on spaghetti, etc, instead of spending 
time grating it—Mrs W. S. R. 


sauce Tea 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Eighteen Cents a Day 


Menus and Expenses from a Household Who 
Live Well at This Rate per Person 


The following menus show the expenses for 
two weeks of a family of six who observe 
careful methods of economy. The family 


includes three women, 


a young man who is a 


mechanic, and two growing boys. 


TuEsDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with milk and sugar 
Cold corned beef 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque with cream 
rackers 
Corned beef hash 
Spiced barberries 
Bread and butter 
Baked custard with 
cocoanut 
Coffee 
Supper 
Beef hash Tea rolls 
Wheat cereal Tea 
Cake with cocoanut baked 
in it 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Wheat cereal 
Fried codfish 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Creamed dried beef 
French fried potatoes 
Can of peas 
Baking powder biscuit 
Apple pie Coffee 
Supper 
Cream crackers 
Apple sauce 
Jelly cake Tea 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Oats with milk and sugar 
Cream codfish 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Pork chops fried in 
bread crumbs 
Mashed potatoes 
Cabbage salad 
Bread and butter 
Pudding made of 
cake and raisins 


er 
Creamed dried beef 
warmed over 
Hot tea rolls 
Cream crackers 
Ginger cookies Tea 
Fripay 
Breakfast 
Oats with milk and sugar 
Bacon and eggs fried 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Beef broth with rice 
rackers 
Roast beef Dandelions 
Mashed potatoes 
Hot gingerbread Coffee 
Supper 
Cold roast beef 
Bread and butter 


stale 


SaturDAy 
Breakfast 
Wheat cereal with hot 
milk and sugar 
Scrambled eggs 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Beefsteak broiled 
Mashed potatoes 
Radishes and lettuce 
Hot rolls 
Boiled rice with hard 
sauce 
Supper 
Baked beans Pickles 
Bread and butter 
Fruit cake Tea 
Sunpay 
Breakfast 
Hominy with milk and 
sugar 
Baked beans 
Bread and butter 
Coffee Doughnuts 
Dinner 
Lamb broth with rice 
Crackers 
Plain boiled lamb 
Green peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Bread and butter 
Cottage pudding with hard 
sauce 
Supper 
Oranges 
Bread and butter 
ocolate 
Frosted raised cake 
Monpay 
Breakfast 
Boiled eggs 
Bread and butter 
Sliced tomatoes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Creamed codfish 
Boiled potatoes 
Salinon salad 
Bread and butter 
Baked tapioca pudding _ 
Supper 
Baked beans warmed over 
Bread and butter 
Yellow tomato sauce 
Tea Chocolate cake 
TueEspay 
Breakfast 
Cereal with milk and 
sugar 
Creamed fish Bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Corned beef 
Turnips Spinach 
Boiled potatoes 
Hot rolls 


light frosted cake 


Bread 
Coffee 
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Supper Sliced bananas with lemon 
Scalloped lamb juice and sugar 
Bread and butter Tea Sponge cake 
Sliced oranges Tea Saturpay 
Currant cake Breakfast 
WEDNESDAY Cereal 
Breakfast Salmon warmed over 


Corned beef hash 
Bread and butter 
Coffee Doughnuts 
inner 
Ham and fried eggs 
Scalloped corn 
Mashed potatoes 
Bread and butter 


Bread and butter 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Creamed dried beef 
Fried potatoes 
Radishes 
Bread and butter 
Cabbage salad 


Rice pudding Coffee! Coffee Doughnuts 
Supper Supper 
Egg omelet with chopped Baked beans 
ham Cucumber pickles 
Bread and butter Bread Cookies Tea 
Strawberries Tea Sunpay 
Sugar cookies Breakfast 
Tuurspay Baked beans Brown bread 
Breakfast Coffee Doughnuts 
Cereal with milk and Dieu 


sugar 
Head cheese 
Bread and butter 


Cold boiled ham 
Stewed asparagus 
Potato salad with radishes 


olls 
tmner hi 
Hamburg fried in with 
cakes 
Supper 
French fried potatoes ocolate Cookies 
Bread and butter Cup cakes 
Orange shortcake Monpay 
Supper Breakfast 
Bread and butter Tripe fried in batter 
Strawberries Tea Baking powder biscuit 
Sugar cookies Sponge cake Coffee 
Fripay Dinner 
Breakfast Beefsteak broiled 


Hamburg steak broiled Mashed potatoes 
Bread and butter Lettuce with vinegar and 
Pri Coffee sugar 
Fresh salmon fried Coffee jelly 
Creamed parsnips Whipped cream 
Plain boiled potatoes Supper 
Bread and butter Shrimp salad 
Apricot pie Bread and butter 
Supper Tea 
Cold beef tongue Canned quince 
Bread and butter Ginger cake 


EXPENDITURES DAY BY DAY 


Tvrspay—Milk, 6c; one dozen rolls, 10c; two 
pounds of cream crackers, 18c; one can of tomatoes, 
toc; wheat cereal, 12c; one pound of codfish, 1oc; 
one peck of apples, joc; total, 95c. 

WepnEspaAy—Milk, 6c; potatoes, 25c; dried beef, 
12c; total, 43¢. 

Tuurspay—Two quarts of milk, 12c; one pound of 
cookies, roc; one quart of vinegar, 5c; one yeast cake, 
2c; six eggs, 14c; one pound of butter, 28c; onions, 
5c; cabbage, 3c; pork chops, 26c; total, $1.05. 

Frrpay—Bacon, toc; eggs, 20c; roast beef, 65c¢; 
dandelions, 25c; milk, 6c; total, $1.26. 

Saturpay—Eggs, 20c; lamb, 38c; steak, 27¢; crack- 
ers, 8c; radishes, 5c; doughnuts, roc; lettuce, 8c; 
green peas, 20c; beans, 8c; oranges, 25c; butter 23c; 
total, $1.92. 

Monpay—Codfish, 
total, 28c. 

Tvurspay—Corned beef, 65c; turnips, 20c; spinach, 
25c; oranges, 13c; milk, 6c; total, $1.29. 

Wepnespay—Ham, 38c; eggs, 20c; corn, 10c; pota- 
toes, 25c; rice, 8c; berries, 25c; total, $1.26. 

Tuurspay—Head cheese, oranges, ham- 


12c; salmon, roc; milk, 6c; 


burg steak, 21c; berries, 15c; asparagus, 12c; two 
quarts of milk, 12c; total, 89c. 

Fripay—Fresh salmon, 28c; milk, 6c; parsnips, 8c; 
apricots, 10c; bananas, 15c; tongue, 20c; total, 87c. 

Saturpay—Dried beef, 12c; radishes, 5c; cabbage, 
sc; beans, 8c; flour, 65c; butter, 23c; sugar, 25¢; 
milk, two quarts, 12c; peanut butter, 5c; wafers, Isc; 
cream, 15c; total, $1.90. 

Monpay—Beefsteak, 21¢; tripe, 16c; lettuce, 6c; 
cream, 15c; shrimps, 12c; milk, 6c; total, 76c. 

Total for first week, $5.89; for second week, $6.97. 


Cannep Asparacus—Wash the asparagus 
thoroughly, then cut the stalks to fit into 
a quart jar, lengthwise. Place them in 
the jars, heads up, filling each jar as full 
as you can and still allow for the stalks 
coming out whole, when cooked. Place the 
jar under cold, running water for five or 
ten minutes or until the next jar is ready. 
Adjust the rubber—a new one, always—and 
lay on the cover. Set the jars into a steamer 
or a large kettle with trivets to raise the jars 
from the bottom (a wash boiler with a rack 
of sticks will answer the purpose very well) 
and have enough lukewarm water in the kettle 
to come half way up to the tops of the jars. 
Cover the kettle, heat gradually to the boiling 
point and allow the water to boil one and one- 
half hours. Now remove one jar at a time, 
fasten and place to cool. When ready to use 
the asparagus, open the jar, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, place as before in the kettle 
of lukewarm water and heat to boiling. Drain 
off the water, draw out the asparagus carefully 
and serve on slices of buttered toast. For suc- 
cess in canning absolute cleanlinesss of hands, 
jars and vegetable is essential, and if avail- 
able, pure spring water should be used. 
String beans may be prepared in the same 
way. This in reply to Mrs A. H. B. 


Hovusenotps, by Mary E. Car- 
ter, is a book whose most entertaining pas- 
sages are between the lines. In these innocent 
looking spaces the philosophical reader will 
find matter of “infinite jest and variety,” of 
which the author never dreamed. Literal 
readers, especially those whose sense of humor 
is less strong than their curiosity, will per- 
haps be entertained with the interior peeps at 
the menage of a millionaire. D. Appleton & 
Co, New York. 


Ham soaked in milk over night will be 
found exceedingly tender and sweet when used 
for breakfast the next morning. — Bertha 
Rundle. 
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564 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


British Ways with Strawberries 


American housewives lead all nations in the 
art of preserving all kinds of fruit except 
strawberries. 

The English cook knows that there is only 
one way to preserve the strawberry: to give 
a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit and to 
use for this purpose only the most perfect 
berries. One can utilize small, half-ripened 
strawberries in puddings, sauce, ice cream, 
jelly, or even tuck them away mashed between 
shortcake layers; but they will not do for 
preserves. 

Wait till the native berries, fresh gathered, 
sun-ripened and luscious, come into the mar- 
ket before you begin to preserve them, then 
finish the task before nightfall. A few recipes 
gathered from experienced Scotch and English 
cooks are here offered as the best methods 
for preserving strawberries. All of them 
take more sugar than the canning process 
requires; but after tasting these, one would 
never go back to canned strawberries. 
Strawberry Jam 

Pour half a cup of red currant juice over 
one pound of granulated sugar and allow it 
to stand for twenty minutes while you boil 
over a slow fire one pound of ripe, mashed 
strawberries, stirring constantly with a slitted 
wooden spoon. Add the sugar and currant 
juice, then simmer for half an hour, removing 
every particle of scum that rises. When cold, 
seal in tumblers with paraffine. 

Strawberrics Bottled 

Cover four pounds of fine ripe strawberries 
with four pounds of granulated sugar and 
allow it to stand over night in a cool place. 
Strain off the juice, pour it into a granite 
saucepan and let it boil for fifteen minutes, 
removing all the scum. Add the berries, boil 
for two or three minutes, then pour into hot 
cans or bottles and seal immediately. 
Strawberries Preserved Whole 

For this preserve use the finest berries 
obtainable and do not wash them. If there is 
any sand on them it will settle in the bottom 
of the tumbler and may be left there when 
the fruit is put on the table. The first process 
is to make what an Englishwoman calls a 
“blow syrup.” To three pounds of granulated 
sugar add the beaten white of one egg and 
three cups of cold water. Allow it to melt, 
then set on the fire. When it boils and scum 
rises add a tablespoon of cold water. Take 


off all the scum, then let it boil till it is a 
fine, clear syrup. Take a pint of this heavy 
syrup and into it put as many strawberries 
as will float. Cook them till they begin to 
look transparent. Lift them carefully with a 
small skimmer and lay on a platter to dry in 
the hot sun for a day. Drop the berries into 
tumblers and pour over them the hot syrup 
boiled down till very thick. 
Strawberry Jelly 

For jelly, use berries which are not quite 
ripe and be sure they were not picked after 
a rain or they will not jell. Put the berries 
in a stone jar; cover, set it in a kettle of cold 
water and allow it to heat slowly, till the 
berries become soft. Pour them into a jelly 
bag and set in a warm place to drip. Allow 
one pound of warmed granulated sugar to one 
pint of the juice, which has boiled rapidly 
for twenty minutes. As soon as the jelly boils 
dip it into hot tumblers. If you use one-third 
the quantity of half-ripened red currants with 
the strawberries, the jelly will have a finer 
flavor and will jell more easily. 
Wiesbaden Strawberries 

Take five pounds of small but ripe straw- 
berries, add a few tablespoons of cold water 
and set them to cook to a mush as for jelly. 
Pour in a jelly bag and leave in a warm place 
over night to drip. Add to this juice five 
pounds of broken loaf sugar and half a pound 
of strained honey; boil it down to a very thick 
syrup. Into a pint can put three and a half 
pounds of fresh strawberries, the finest that 
can be found. When a can is full screw on the 
lid tightly. Set in cold water in a large kettle 
and let it come to a boil, then open the cans 
and pour over the fruit the thick syrup. Seal 
perfectly air tight and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 
Strawberry Vinegar 

For this delicious drink, small, inferior, but 
wholesome fruit may be used. Over -four 
quarts of berries pour three quarts of white 
wine vinegar. Cover and allow it to stand 
for three days, then strain. Add one pint of 
loaf sugar to each quart of the vinegar. Let 
it come to a boil, skim, bottle and cork tightly. 
Strawberry Syrup 

Make a syrup from one quart of water and 
two pounds of granulated sugar. Boil till it 
will spin a thread, add one quart of straw- 
berry juice and boil for three-quarters of an 
hour. Bottle and seal while hot. 
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Dainties for the Invalid’s Tray 
By Mary M. 


A little food at a time and oft repeated is 
the general rule for the sick, and it is a good 
one, but when it comes to the use of sweets in 
the invalid’s diet caution must be exercised, 
for a delicate stomach will not always take 
kindly to anything containing sugar. Every- 
thing should be of the best, fresh eggs, new 
milk and carefully prepared. Even then only 
a small portion should be allowed, and not too 
often repeated. In my own experience I have 
found a bit of sponge cake one of the least 
harmful indulgences. It should be twenty-four 
hours old and baked quite dry. 

Sponge Cake 

Two cups of sifted flour, one and a half cups 
of pulverized sugar, a half cup of cold water, 
two tablespoons of lemon juice, two teaspoons 
of baking powder, four eggs. Beat the yolks, 
add sugar, half to yolks and half to whites; 
when both have been well beaten, stir gently 
together and then add water and flour. Do 
not beat, and bake till the cake leaves the side 
of the pan. This is the “invalid’s own,” and 
is very good, no matter how dry it becomes. 
Blancmange 

One and a half tablespoons of cornstarch, 
one of sugar, a pint of milk, a pinch of salt. 
Let the milk come to a boil; add the starch, 
dissolved in a little cold water, salt and sugar. 
Stir till thick, then cook for thirty minutes in 
a double boiler. When it has partly cooled, 
add a beaten egg and any flavoring desired. 
Serve with milk when cold. 

Tapioca Jelly 

One-half cup of tapioca, two cups of water, 
one-half cup of sugar, juice and rind of one- 
half lemon. Cook the tapioca in the water for 
one hour, using a double boiler. At the end 


of that time add the lemon and sugar, and ° 


three teaspoons of brandy. Strain and serve 
cold with milk. This is one of the few things 
for the sick of which enough can be prepared 
for several meals. 
Cracker Pudding 

A cup of milk, one tablespoon of cracker 
crumbs, yolk of one egg. Bake, and make a 
meringue of the white and a generous table- 
spoon of sugar. Flavor with vanilla and serve 
with sweetened milk. 


Baked Custard 
One egg beaten light, a scant pint of milk, 
two teaspoons of sugar. Pour in a small but- 


tered pan, grate nutmeg over the top, set in 
a larger pan of boiling water, and bake in a 
moderate oven. Watch it or it will cook too 
much. Insert a knife blade and if it comes 
out clean the custard is done. Serve ice cold. 
Chocolate Pudding 

A cup of milk, a scant cup of bread crumbs, 
one tablespoon of dry cocoa and same of sugar 
mixed together, yolk of one egg. Bake in 
moderate oven. Make a meringue of the white 
and a tablespoon of pulverized sugar. Serve 
either hot or cold with milk. 
Orange Pudding 

One-half cup of sugar, two tablespoons of 
rolled cracker crumbs, one egg, one small 
orange (grate the rind of half only), a pint of 
milk or water. Bake like custard and serve 
cold. 
Prune Jelly 

Stew a cup of prunes in sufficient water to 
cover them well. When tender pour through 
a potato press or a colander, add an ounce of 
gelatine previously soaked for half an hour in 
a little water, return to the fire, sweeten to 
taste, let cook three minutes and pour in molds 
to cool. This is used either as a dessert or an 
appetizer with meat. 
Apple and Custard 

Pare and core a large apple, fill the cavity 
with sugar. Put a little water in the bottom 
of a dish and bake. Make a custard of a cup 
of milk, a heaping teaspoon of sugar, a small 
teaspoon of cornstarch, yolk of one egg. 
Flavor to taste after boiling thick and pour 
around the baked apple. Use the white for a 
meringue; eat cold. 
Slip 

This dainty dessert should be rechristened. 
Its name does not do it justice. One table- 
spoon of cornstarch, a pint of boiling water, 
one small cup of sugar, juice and rind of one 
lemon. Boil till thick and pour in a baking 
dish. Beat the white of an egg with a table- 
spoon of sugar spread on top, brown slightly 
and serve cold with cold boiled custard. 
Fruit Blancmange 

A cup of any fruit juice, fresh or canned, 
heated, sweetened to taste and thickened with 
a tablespoon of cornstarch. Cook well and 
serve cold with milk. Ifa little less cornstarch 
is used, and, when nearly cold, the stiffly 
beaten white of an egg is added, a delicious 
float is the result. All juices should be 
strained. 
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The Ways of the Gas Stove 


By Kate BarcLay 


If the flame of your gas stove burns white 
or yellow, or if the burners do not give out 
the amount of heat that they ought to, it is 
probably due to improper combustion and your 
burners may be partially stopped up with dirt 
or grease. Besides using a brush directly 
on the burners, a good thing to do is to open 
the burner and apply a lighted match to the 
cock instead of at the top of the burner. This 
will burn out quickly all dust and grease that 
has lodged in the pipe between the burner 
and the shut-off. Gasoline is the best medium 
to use to clean a stove thoroughly, but it is 
only safe where there is no light or fire in the 
room. If the stove is very dirty it is worth 
while to take it out of the kitchen into the 
open air and there deluge it with gasoline, 
and rub with cloths till every vestige of grease 
is removed. 

The oven of the gas stove is one of the 
most extravagant devices for using gas that 
was ever invented. For years I have given 
up using the oven altogether and substituted 
an oven on top of the stove. A good sized 
oven, constructed on the best principles, can 
be selected at any hardware shop, and placed 
over one burner on the top of the stove. I 
have mine on the back corner farthest away 
from the kitchen table, but the choice of bur- 
ners is not important, only it is not necessary 
to place the oven over the large sized burner 
that is often found on gas ranges. As the 
oven of the stove burns three or four times 
as much gas as the ordinary top burner, it 
can readily be seen that such an oven is a 
great saving. It will bake four loaves of 
bread, a roast of meat large enough for the 
usual family, and above all the saving on the 
back of the housekeeper is no small item. 
There is no stooping to look into the oven, 
and no special care is necessary in lighting it. 

I never get a meal when my oven on top 
of the stove is not in use. If I have roast 
meat, I plan to bake a pudding or cake at the 
same time, and after the pudding is cooked, 
potatoes can be baked in their skins, or pared 
and put in the pan with the meat. Canned 
vegetables can be heated in ten or twenty 
minutes by placing in an agate iron basin in 
the oven. Plates and dishes can be set to 
heat on the top, and the entire family dinner 
cooked from one burner. 


Of course, for large turkeys, it is necessary 
to use the lower oven, or for braising or 
broiling, though I prefer, where the size of 
the steak will permit it, to grill it on top of 
the stove. It can be done more quickly, and 
has a better flavor done in that way. Pos- 
sibly it pays for the extra dirt on top of the 
stove; but that is a matter of taste. 

In cooking boiled meats and fresh vegeta- 
bles, I use a steam cooker in which five dif- 
ferent articles can be cooked at one time, and 
there is room on the top cover for heating 
the dishes. Often where the flavor of the 
vegetable is not too strong, I cook it in a 
colander over the kettle where potatoes are 
boiling. Eternal vigilance should be the motto 
of those who wish to save gas. 

How many housekeepers ever consider 
whether the burners used for illuminating gas 
are in proper condition to give the best light 
at the minimum cost? I did not for many 
years till a practical “gasman” gave me 
some pointers. If the flame is blue, if it 
sputters or flares up, or is streaked, there is 
something wrong and you are paying for gas 
that does not benefit you. A bit of thread 
or thin piece of metal run through the split 
top of a lava tip will remove incidental dust 
that has lodged there, but blue flame and blow- 
ing indicate a need for more extensive treat- 
ment. The blowing shows that the gas is 
being forced through the burner too rapidly 
and this can be controlled by having the 
burner taken off and a small one-foot lava 
tip placed inside the larger burner. This is 
called a check. It is wonderful how it affects 
the steadiness of the light. Have them placed 
in every burner in the house, and they will 
soon repay their cost in the saving on the bills. 

If any room of the house is too dark to be 
used without artificial light, by all means put 
on a “matchless burner” or “by-pass,” and 
accustom everyone that uses the room to pull 
the light down every time they leave the room. 
Never mind if they are going back in a 
few minutes. These “few minutes” aggregate 
considerable time in the course of a month 
and small savings are not to be despised. It 
is much safer, too, where children have to use 
a dark bathroom, for there is no scattering of 
burnt matches or danger of fire in lighting 
the gas hastily. But in the kitchen remember 
that matches are cheaper than gas and don’t 
leave a burner lit even for a few minutes 
when it is not in use. 
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Bureau o 


INFORM 


TION 


Answers Prompt and Free of Charge 


original and unique 
plan of free answers to questions by mail, 
obviating the tedious delay unavoidable in the 
printed replies, met with a prompt response. 
Calls for the question blanks were received 
but a day or two after the April issue, in 
which the first announcement was made, had 
reached our subscribers. Answers are sent by 
mail, and the most interesting and valuable of 
them are in addition printed in the magazine 
for the benefit of all readers. 

Questions may relate to cookery and house- 
hold management, entertaining, the care of 
children, house furnishing and decoration, and 
health. 

Especial attention will be devoted by “reg- 
ular” physicians of high standing to questions 
relating to health and hygiene. Here is an 
opportunity to save doctor’s bills. 

For answers of any kind requiring a great 
deal of research and writing, a moderate fee 
will be charged. 

Anyone having a question to ask will please 
apply by postal for one of the blanks, the 
filling out of which and sending, accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed return envelope, 
are the only conditions. Address Bureau of 
Information, Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Watery Custarp, Mrs Slotter, is caused by 
cooking in an oven that is too hot. Set the 
custard in a pan of hot water and see that the 
water does not boil during the baking. A good 
custard recipe is: one cup scalded milk, one- 
half cup sugar, one-fourth teaspoon salt, four 
to six eggs, a little nutmeg or other flavor. 


GrEEN COFFEE may easily be roasted at 
home, Country Housewife. Put one pound of 
the green coffee beans in a spider and set 
over the fire to become quite hot, stirring them 
constantly to prevent burning. Add one 
tablespoon of butter and allow it to melt 


among the beans, which will begin to have an 
oily appearance. Put them in a baking pan 
in the hot oven and watch them as they grad- 
ually brown, stirring frequently. They ought 
to be a dark chestnut color before taken from 
the oven. Grind them fine in a coffee mill. 
Do not roast or grind more than a pound of 
beans at the time if you wish the finest flavor 
of the coffee. 


TrmBALE IRon—Mrs Barbee can buy a tim- 
bale iron at any store where a supply of kitchen 
utensils is kept. It costs from seventy-five 
cents to $1, according to size. 


JAVELLE Water is not a proprietary article, 
Gretchen; it may be made at home. Pour one 
quart of cold water over a quarter of a pound 
of chloride of lime. Let it settle and pour off 
the clear liquid, adding to it one pint of liquid 
soda. Keep it well corked and set away in a 
dark place. It will remove stains from 
almost any sort of white fabric. 


Koumiss—Dissolve a quarter of a pound 
of white sugar in one gallon of skimmed milk 
and four cakes of compressed yeast. Pour 
into quart bottles, cork and tie securely and put 
in a warm place for three days or till fer- 
mentation is well under way. Then lay the 
bottles on their sides in a cool cellar and use 
as desired. 


IopINE—A good way to remove an iodine 
stain, provided the stain has not been washed, 
is to apply starch mixed with water to the 
consistency of thick cream until it is quite 
purple and wash in a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, two teaspoonfuls to a cupful of water, 
then wash well in clear water. Starch mixed 
with water is a potent remedy for iodine if 
taken by accident in poisonous doses, as it 
forms iodide of starch, which is harmless. 
Flour will do in case starch is not at hand. 
Hyposulphite of soda is kept by all photog- 
raphers and most druggists and is very cheap. 
—Emma F. Creswell. 
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A Progressive Chatter Party 
By Mrs PAEDAGOGUE 


This little entertainment was planned and 
carried out for thirty high school seniors last 
June, and seemed a success for that difficult 
age, not quite old enough to entertain itself, 
but too old and quite too dignified to enjoy 
the games recently so dear to it. The party 
would be especially suited for a Sunday school 
class, I think. The invitations ran like this: 

Mrs Paedagogue requests the pleasure of 
Miss Luke’s company and conversation at a 
progressive chatter party next Wednesday 
evening, June eleventh, from half after seven 
until ten. 12 Main street, Mapleberg. 

The colors of the class were rose-red and 
white, and I hung my doorways and chandeliers 
with some red and white paper roses that I 
happened to have. On each mantel was a 
large copy of the class pin. Little tables, 
spread with tea cloths, were set through the 
rooms, and on each table was a glass bowl or 
pitcher of rosy fruit punch, and glasses; and 
a big jar of red and white clover. 

Out on the vine-sheltered piazza, lighted with 
rosy Japanese lanterns, I put a tete-a-tete in 
each corner; and all through the parlor study, 
conservatory and dining room, I arranged other 
tete-a-tetes—fifteen in all. Some were couches 
or window seats, and others were two chairs 
invitingly arranged by themselves. At each 
pair of seats, on the more comfortable chair 
when there was any choice, was a big rose- 
colored bow and on this a number in white— 
the numbers running from one to fifteen. 

The guests came more or less punctually and 
we spent the time until 8 o’clock in informal 
chatter. At that hour, the little programs were 
passed. They had rose-colored covers, and 
were tied with white silk cords and furnished 
with white pencils. Inside were fifteen ques- 
tions and the “rules of the game,” typewritten 
on white paper. 

The questions were on matters of personal 
interest and amusement to the class, such as: 
What is the best time that ’o2 ever had? 
What do you know about that bottle of pick- 
les? What is your fad? What would you like 
to do next year? The programs were num- 
bered in pairs from one to fifteen; and one set 
was distributed to the boys, the other to the 
girls. At the tinkle of my little bell, boy 
number one found girl number one and took 
her to tete-a-tete number one, where they dis- 
cussed question number one. And question 


one was discussed by every other boy with the 
partner of his number, at the seat of the same 
number, until, at the end of three minutes, the 
bell rang again, and each boy moved on to the 
next number, boy fifteen coming up to girl one. 
Each girl kept the same seat throughout the 
program. At each number of the questions, the 
partners wrote their names on each others’ 
programs, and the autographs added much to 
the value of the little books as souvenirs. 
After the last question, I asked my guests 
to keep their places. The tables were moved 
to the tete-a-tetes and chairs moved forward 
so that each table had two pairs of chatterers. 
On the tables were served simple refresh- 
ments—layer ice cream in rose-color and white, 
rosy strawberries, and cakes. I made my own 
cake, and two kinds of it were “complimentary 
to the class.” I made a rich butter cake, 
which I baked in a shallow, oblong pan, and 
in round Washington pie tins, in thin layers. 
The oblong cake I covered with white icing. 
When the icing was firm, I cut the cake in 
strips about two inches wide, and then cut 


y 


across obliquely, so that the pieces were dia- 
mond shaped. (See diagram.) Then I mixed 
some red fruit paste with water, and with a 
fine brush marked “ ’o02” on each diamond. My 
round cake was covered thickly with rose- 
colored icing, flavored with rose. I took a 
little biscuit cutter and cut a circle out of the 
center of the cake, then cut the sheet into 
crescents. (Diagram.) The little cakes were 
hailed with admiration and were as well appre- 
ciated as madeleines would have been, and they 
required infinitely less work. With the frit 
punch, there seemed to be enough of the class 
colors to be complimentary and not enough to 
be fantastic, as some “color luncheons” seem. 

After the little spread, we sang college songs 
and recited nonsense rhymes. My guests went 
home at the suggested hour of ten, and they 
said they had had a good time. 


WHEN CuoppPInc candied peel rub a little 
butter each side of the blade. It will chop 
easier and not stick.—P. A. N. 
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FANCYWORK 


What Is New in Fancywork 


By Mary Dawson 


The eye in search of unusual as well as 
beautiful household appointments this season 
will be apt to hit upon the new German 
linens before going far. Unlike the larger 
half of the novelties introduced each year, 
these German goods and patterns are well 
“worth while.” The Saxon antique lace and, 
drawn work are chiefly used in fancy house- 
hold linens of stout Teutonic weave—table- 
cloths, centerpieces, bureau covers, sideboard 
scarfs and the like. German hand embroid- 
ery, usually in floral designs, is much em- 
ployed in connection with this lace and drawn 
work; effects being extremely odd and good. 

Not even the most inexperienced worker 
could mistake the design of the Saxon drawn 
work for the Mexican or the popular Tener- 
iffe design, which comes to us from the Canary 
islands. The Saxon is stouter, both in thread 
and mesh. It has a workmanship individually 
its own. Being strong and close it admits of 
an ornamental design worked upon its own 
surface; an advantage which embroiderers 
are quick to seize upon. The drawn work, 
like that of more delicate build, serves delight- 
fully as medallions, corner pieces, scrolls, 
inside border pieces and the like. 

A particularly beautiful piece of work in 
German pattern is a heavy linen lunch cloth 
with corner pieces of Saxon drawn work and 
a wide flower border of pink and yellow rose 
sprays intermingled with foliage. This rose 
wreath sweeps loosely around the entire cloth, 
a spray or two falling upon the drawn work 
corner pieces. The coloring of the blossoms 
and the color scheme (salmon pink, yellow, 
etc), is unmistakably Teutonic, but withal 
delicate and pleasing. A border of Saxon lace 
adds the finishing touch. Another design 
much liked by the German workers consists 
of pale valley lilies and foliage disposed over 
the surface of the cloth in more or less con- 
ventional sprays. 

Each embroiderer’s year has its favorite 
design. This season we are particularly rich, 
having three among which it would be hard 
to discriminate. These are, the strawberry 
(growing, with leaves); the grape (leaves, 
fruit and vine) ; and the peacock feather. The 
peacock feather makes a striking decoration 
for a sofa pillow. It comes out especially well 
on dull linen or crash. 


After College 
[From Page 489] 


difference between college life and real life 
greater perhaps than it needs to be. With the 
constant increase of students who do not expect 
to use their education for self-support, but for 
the benefit of themselves and society, modifica- 
tions may be made in the method of training, 
which will combine more closely theory and 
practice. Bryn Mawr took an unintentional 
step in this direction, a year or two ago, by in- 
troducing a course in law. Intellectual discip- 
line, merely, was its object. But discipline and 
a practical subject were combined, and as a 
result of the interest in this course, several 
students have taken up the study of law. Why 
the application of the principle may not be ex- 
tended so that the college girl will take her 
place in the world, intellectually trained, yet 
partially equipped for the special problems 
she is to meet, is yet to be proved. Colleges 
for women have demonstrated their right to 
consideration by putting girls through the 
same intellectual training as men, but now 
that they have put Q E D after that propo- 
sition, they will probably get their best results 
by introducing variations which will bring to 
girls as girls the most complete development. 

Still, with college as it is, graduates are 
carrying the momentum its inspiration has 
given them into all kinds of work. They take 
Greek fellowships; they marry happily and 
make excellent housekeepers, and in both cases 
they do their work better for the lessons they 
have learned at college. It seems a pity that 
a mother should deny her daughter the devel- 
opment, the friends and the rare good times 
of college life, because she may be restless 
afterward. Let her have her chance, and be 
patient with her, while she carries the gospel 
of good housekeeping and good cooking to 
the poor, if she cannot work off her enthusiasm 
in the home. Let her try her wings a little. 
She will be the better woman for her trial 
of strength. 

Still a word of warning to the college girl 
at home. Life will be simpler if she remem- 
bers that a knowledge of Matthew Arnold 
and the laws of space does not outweigh the 
value of her mother’s fifty years’ experience, 
and that service is as necessary as achievement. 
If she finds the world dull, let her find the 
lack in herself and cultivate a cosmopolitan 
interest in humankind. It is the best of safe- 
guards against discord and a critical spirit. 
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The $1000 Prize Contest 


Of the many prize contests inaugurated by 
the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, the great 
Emergency Contest announced last month, in 
which the two hundred and forty-four prizes 
mount up to $1000 (capital prize $250), prom- 
ises the largest money reward to the compet- 
itor for the least training and effort. 

Anybody can compete, and anybody may— 
anybody who has lived and done things and 
kept her (or his) eyes and ears open. Con- 
testants need not be subscribers to Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, they may not be writers. We 
want the plain facts merely of experience in 
emergencies, any and all sorts of emergencies. 

The house has caught fire, burglars have 
broken in, the supply of food or fuel has 
given out; what did you do? 

Mothers have encountered trying emer- 
gencies in the care and training of their chil- 
dren. Housekeepers have been known to 
have acute difficulties with “hired help.” 

War stores and anecdotes, from the women 
of the southern states, will be very welcome 
and almost certain to win prizes. There are 
tales without end to be told of the hardships, 
encounters and experiences of women and 
girls in the border states of the far west. 

Let us hear from nurses, cooks, maids, 
teachers, food demonstrators—everybody ! 

Simply write us a letter, as to a friend, 
stating the facts as they occur to your mind; 
it is these we want, not “fine writing.” 

Should you not win the $250 prize or the 
$100 prize, remember that there are one 
hundred prizes of two dollars each, and one 
hundred prizes of one dollar each; also twenty- 
five prizes of five dollars each and fifteen 
prizes of ten dollars each. The prizes in 
detail are as follows: 


First prize ...... 
ptizes $10 acd. 150.00 
Twenty-five prizes $5 each...... esse 125.00 
One hundred prizes $2 each..... cesee 20000 
One hundred prizes $1 each.......... 100.00 

$1000.00 


The conditions of the contest, in full, will be 
sent on application to the Prize Editor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
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April and June Rebuses 


For the second and last time we must 
acknowledge ourselves at fault, owing to an 
unfortunate blunder, in printing seven rebus 
pictures, those in the April number, when 
only six advertisements appeared in the mag- 
azine to correspond. This makes no difference 
whatever in the prize awards, for those who 
answered all but No 6 correctly will rank as 
successful competitors. The three cash prizes 
of three dollars each are awarded to Richard 
Stephenson, M D, Emeline M. Wells and Mrs 
L. C. Main; the one-dollar cash prize to Mrs 
R. B. Heller. Six months’ subscriptions will 
be sent to each of the following or to one of 
their friends: 

Mrs H. C. Bird, Zada D. Hedbur, 

C. Cowles, Mrs Carl nedon Button, 
Mrs K. P. Gault, Mrs Vincent Wool, Mrs ae H. Ross, Mrs 
Alice Shaw, Mrs F. E. Williamson, Mrs E. H. Kingman, 
Mrs Clare 'H, Stearns, Miss Ethel B. Green, Mrs C. C: 
bt ht, Mrs Nellie W. Kiniston, Mrs J. A. Austin, Mrs 
Pappenhagen, Isabel F. Morey, Mrs George W. 
Yentworth, Mrs J. Francis 

Mrs N. i, Mrs R. B, Fowler, rs Helene Houg! 

oo F. Wilson, Mrs Mrs W. 
icoll, Mary Eloise tricks aM E. Laidlay, Mrs 
Charles Miss Mrs C. C. 
Lovejoy, Mrs. W. B. How M. Sanderson es 
Baker, Mrs W. L. Tuthill, “che M. Lepley, Mrs S. E: 
Hlogate, Mrs G. M. Cummin s, Mrs J. Spears,S. C. Mil- 
ler, Mrs Norman T. Gill, Minnie Johnson, Miss Nina 
Norton, Ww. O. Selkseg: Dr Margaret Huddle- 


yer, Mrs W._W. Lynch, Mrs 
i: = Angell Mrs L. lades, Mrs F. A. Jones, Mrs 
Mrs A. H 


Mrs Fred Ward M. H. James,H. B. Keiser, 
H. Moberg, Mrs J. L. maa leke. 

The June puzzle contains six rebus pictures 
whose six advertisements to correspond are 
all in this issue of the magazine. In reply 
to several inquiries as to why correct answers 
have not always won prizes: in some months 
we receive more correct answers by far than 
the number of prizes offered, and in such a 
case we must make the awards in accordance 
with the interest and value of the matter 
written in the lower part of the coupon. The 
prizes for the June rebus will be as in May, 
fifty in number: Six dollars in cash, a five 
years’ subscription to Goop HoUSEKEEPING, a 
two years’ subscription to Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING, 20 books, and 27 gift subscriptions to this 
magazine of six months each. Address coupon 
to the Puzzle Editor, on or after June 3. 


Exner, 


Motus—Make a strong tea of cayenne pep- 
per and wring a cloth out of it, lay on the bind- 
ings and iron with a hot flatiron. This destroys 
the eggs. Sprinkle liberally with the cayenne 
pepper and tack the carpet down. I never 
knew this to fail—K. 
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Gown of Black Silk Mull over White Silk. 


See Page 576 
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See Page 576 


Afternoon Dress of White Silk Mull. 
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Of Heavy White Lace over Satin. See Page 576 
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FASHIONS 575 


White and Blue Costumes 


One of our sketches shows a gown of soft 
navy blue louisine trimmed with square me- 
dallions of lace and bands of blue fagoting. 
The waist has a yoke of finely tucked white 
mousseline outlined with squares of coarse 
ecru lace, its design embroidered in blue silk. 
Laces embroidered in colors to match the gown 
material are used a great deal this season and 


OF NAVY are the making of many a stunning costume. 
BLUE The waist is pleated and hangs loosely all 
LOUISINE around over a deep folded belt of black satin, 


which fastens at the back with fancy jeweled 
buttons. The sleeve has a deep cap of folds, 
from which the full sleeve falls into a deep 
lace cuff. The skirt has a pleated front panel 
of the louisine, the rest of the skirt being 
made of three deep flounces which are hemmed 
with rows of fagoting. 

A dainty summer gown is 
of coarse meshed white linen 
trimmed with batiste lace and 
bands of the linen, embroid- 
ered in large pale blue silk 
polka dots. The waist has 


a deep shoulder cape of the 
lace, which is bordered at 
the neck and down the front 
with the embroidered linen. 
\ polka band trims the deep 
lace sleeve cuff and the 
same material is used for 
the draped belt. The chem- 
isette and collar are of fine- 
ly tucked lawn and lace. 
A dainty pale blue silk 
mull is the next model, trim- 
med with coarse white lace 
with a pointed edge. Where 
it is possible the edges of 
this lace are outlined with 
narrow ruffles of  valen- 


ciennes, which add greatly 


WHITE LINEN 
AND LACE 
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to the airy effect of the gown. The skirt is 
made of three shirred flounces, each edged 
with a band of lace The waist is prettily 
shirred and has a band of lace set in just above 
the waist line. A deep shaped collar of the 
lace has at its points silk tassels of blue 
louisine with long ends finished with blue and 
white fringe. 


Fashionable Costumes 

See Pages 571-573 
An exquisite afternoon dress of white silk 
mull, lavishly trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
in a grape leaf design, is shown on an accom- 
panying page. The lace galloons encircle the 
skirt, and also run vertically, each ending in 
an elaborate medallion, the center of which 
is as bunch of grapes in silk. The waist has a 
wide collar edged with lace and a vest formed 
of fine tucks and narrow Valenciennes inser- 
tion. Two other costumes in the same group 
are, respectively, a gown of black silk mull 
over white silk, with black and white applique 
trimming; and one of heavy white lace over 

white satin, with flowing sleeves. 


By Way of Inventory 


The wealth of material offered by any one 
number of this magazine is emphasized by the 
fact that Goop Housekeepinc for May con- 
tained not less than twenty-nine general arti- 
cles, special contributions of important merit, 
together with eleven poems, fifty-five “Discov- 
eries,” twenty-one articles about the table, 
twenty-two paragraphs in the ‘International 
Household,” besides the ‘Housekeeper at 
Large” and fashion departments. Including 
sundry other’ miscellaneous contributions, 
there were a total of over one hundred and 
fifty separate articles, subjects, topics treated 
in our May number. And this June number is 
even better! 


Books Worth Owning 


Mrs Rorer’s New Coox Book, which the 
author describes in the preface as “a book of 
general household. knowledge,” is a volume of 
seven hundred pages, including over fifty pages 
of excellent illustrations, and deals with food 
and cookery in relation to health with a 
thoroughness and a system of arrangement as 


yet unachieved in any othet single work. The 
opening pages are devoted to the chemistry of 
foods, kitchen calendar and methods of cook- 
ing. Then follow chapters on soups, fish, 
meats, poultry, game, stuffings, meat sauces, 
carving, serving, eggs, milk, vegetables, salads, 
cereal foods, bread, nuts, serving of fruits, 
pastry desserts, cakes, candies, beverages, jelly 
making and preserving, table waiting, how to 
train the waitress, “‘a plea for a little dinner,” 
serving dinner without a maid, Jewish recipes, 
Spanish recipes, Creole recipes, Hawaiian 
recipes. The various chapters open each with 
a clear explanation of the food values of the 
dishes included. There are many valuable 
things in this book which are not to be found 
elsewhere. In its comprehensiveness of text 
and illustration, combined with its regard for 
health, Mrs Rorer’s new work is unsurpassed. 
Philadelphia, Arnold & Co, $2 net. 


Tue Betrer Way is a religious book in the 
sense of holding fast to the Bible tenets. But 
the old principles are made alive with human 
sympathy and feeling and compassion, coupled 
with the teaching of strong self-esteem and 
self-dignity. Those who are in sorrow or 
trouble of any kind are encouraged and 
strengthened, not by submission, but by mak- 
ing their troubles an offering to the highest 
good. We know of no book of the kind so 
human, encouraging and helpful; that so rec- 
ognizes and ennobles intense human feeling, 
instead of belittling it and teaching its sub- 
jugation. By Charles Wagner, author of The 
Simple Life; translated from the French by 
Mary Louise Hendee. McClure, Phillips & 
Co, $1.25. 


Tue Lake PLactip CONFERENCE on home 
economics will be held in connection with the 
Boston meeting of the National education asso- 
ciation, July 6-10. By the courtesy of the trus- 
tees of Simmons college, the headquarters of 
the conference will be at Simmons hall, 38 St 
Botolph street, Boston, where committee and 
assembly rooms have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the conference. A limited number of 
rooms can be engaged at Simmons hall at 
reasonable prices. All applications should be 
made to Miss Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons college, 30 Huntington avenue, Boston. 
The annual membership fee of two dollars 
entitles each member to all publications of the 
conference for the year. 
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OUR REBUS 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 484 
(See Page 570) 


My answers : 


5. 
6. 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
_ indicated in the puzzles, is as follows : 


Name 


Address 
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Wholesome June Salads 


By IsAset Gorpon Curtis 


To dress a salad, put the iettuce, chicory 
or whatever vegetable is to be used, per- 
fectly washed, dried, chilled and with each 
leaf separated, into a salad bowl large enough 
to hold it without bruising the crisp leaflets. 
If a large glass bowl can be provided it adds 
much to the beauty of a salad. Serve on a 
silver tray with the oil and vinegar cruets, 
salt and pepper and a salad fork and spoon. 

Always remember one rule: the oil must 
‘be poured first on the salad. If the leaves are 
first wet with the vinegar, the oil will not 
adhere but run to the bottom of the bowl, 
making a salad which tastes only of vinegar, 
pepper and salt. For this same reason the 
lettuce must be perfectly dry; if wet the oil 
will not coat it properly. Set the lettuce or 
chocory in a bowl looking as if the head were 
still entire but with each leaf separated. Hold 
a salad spoon over the bowl; into it shake 
some pepper and salt, then fill the spoon with 
oil. Allow this to sprinkle over the lettuce, 
toss the leaves lightly till they shine. Add 
two more tablespoons of oil, tossing again 
with gentle handling. Run the spoon and 
fork down the sides of the dish and lift the 
salad with an upward movement, letting it 
mix as it falls back. Afterward, sprinkle 
with two tablespoons of vinegar, then serve. 
The proportions of oil and vinegar may be 
varied to suit the taste. Four parts of oil to 
one of vinegar is liked by lovers of oil. 

A very delicate flavor may be imparted to a 
plain green salad by rubbing the inside of the 
salad bowl with half of a cut onion or sprin- 
kling the lettuce with finely chopped chives. 
If the faintest possible flavor of garlic is liked 
make what the French call a chapon. Rub a 
cut garlic over a cube of stale bread and toss 
it with the salad while dressing it. 

SALAD NOTES 

A very attractive way to serve an asparagus 
salad individually is to cut a lemon in halves, 
pare a thin slice from each end to make it 
stand cup fashion. Press the juice from each 
lemon, fill with mayonnaise and set in the 
center of a plate with asparagus stalks ar 
ranged log cabin fashion around it. 

Radishes make an attractive garnish for 
almost any green salad. They can be cut into 
tulips, be finely sliced, or tiny radishes may 
be scattered whole over the salad. 
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The proper accompaniment for a green salad 
is very thin sandwiches of bread and butter 
or sandwiches made from a filling of mild 
cheese flavored with mustard and herb vinegar. 

Use nothing but the very best olive oil for 
salads and store it, tightly corked, in a cold, 
dark place. The refrigerator is the place for 
the oil can in summer. White wine vinegar, 
which is colorless, is the best for salads. 

Never cut lettuce if you wish it for a base 
to a salad; tear into shreds, it wilts if a knife 
is used on it. 

The crisp blanched centers of spinach make 
a nice green salad, sprinkled with chives and a 
French dressing. 

When they can be obtained, nothing adds 
such a delicious acid flavor to lettuce salad 
as a few tender leaves of sorrel or the wild 
oxalis. 

Along toward the end of June, when let- 
tuces grow rank, cut the long juicy stems into 
short lengths like asparagus and tie into 
bunches. Boil in salted water, chill and serve 
with a French dressing. They make a most 
appetizing salad. 

The tops of tender young beets or radishes, 
when boiled in salted water, chopped and 
chilled, are delicious as a salad. Young milk- 
weed tops are very nice served in the same 
way. 


Wanted, an Elderly Person 


Who is the oldest subscriber to Goop 
HousEKEEPING? The subscriber, that is, the 
number of whose years is the greatest? The 
oldest subscriber, in this sense, whose name, 
address and age are sent to the Editor before 
July 1, 1903, will be generously rewarded. 


CurRANT ConSERVE—Five pounds of cur- 
rants, five pounds of sugar, two pounds of 
raisins, juice of five oranges and rinds of 
three (boiled soft). Pour water off three or 
four times, so rind will not be bitter. Chop 
fine and boil all together twenty minutes.— 
Mrs James Quirk, Minneapolis. 


Miss Mary Loutse DunBar, a valued con- 
tributor to our pages, is the author of a little 
volume of stories and verses of more than 
ordinary beauty entitled Felicieall’s Easter. 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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